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they have been disclosing, pass on the new duties 


NOTES OF THE WEEK to the public they will be inviting the counter- 


stroke of reduced consumption. 


the position of that Chancellor whom By determining upon the Betting Tax and 

Sir Robert Peel described as ‘“‘ seated | winning the Cabinet round to his point of view, 
oan empty chest by the side of bottom- | and by his tax on foreign silks, Mr. Churchill 
less deficiencies, fishing for a Budget.”’ But | has proved himself a Chancellor ready to exploit 
faeed with an adverse balance that will hardly | new veins of taxation and to adopt new ideas. 
be much less than £20,000,000, and with | It is easy to suggest new kinds of taxation and 
industry at pains to assure him that it can | difficult to apply them economically, and many 
bear no more, his dilemma is not enviable. | suggestions made in good faith prove technically 
There is a tolerably plain indication that | impracticable. But at a time when it is essential 
Mr. Churchill meditates lowering the duties on | to find fresh fields of revenue without adding to 
whisky, and raising them on wines and tobacco. | the burden of direct taxation no suggestion 
Experience has shown that whisky has been | should be refused examination. We ask, there- 
laxed out of its old popularity, and so out of | fore, what objection there is to a small ad valorem 
much of its old revenue-yielding power ; and if | tax on gramophone records and pianola music- 
the tax on wines is to be raised the same | rolls? Those who seek entertainment in theatres 
doleful result may be experienced—which is | and concert halls have to pay an entertainment 
certainly not what Mr. Churchill looks for. | tax, and it does not seem unreasonable that those 
Tobacco offers a safer and more fertile field, | who take their entertainment at home should 
though with this reservation, that if the com- | also pay a small tax. In the same way, would 
panies, after the more than handsome profits | it be unreasonable to make a slight addition to 
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the licensing fee of those who have wireless in- 
stallations? Again, though we are aware that 
the bicycle is the poor man’s motor-car, would 
there be any great hardship in establishing, or 
any great difficulty in collecting, a small (say, 
half a crown) yearly licence for bicycles, just as 
there is a licence for motor-cars or dogs? There 
seems to be a terror nowadays of imposing any 
fresh taxation on what are known as the working 
classes, though in point of fact this class, with 
its State Insurance, State Education, and com- 
paratively low rents and rates, is frequently better 
off than the over-taxed middle class. 


Not since the days of the Irish Nationalists has 
there been any Party in our politics so pledge- 
bound and caucus-ridden as Labour. It is ‘its 
prodigious weakness that while open to all- 
comers, wealthy, admirably organized and sup- 
ported by a genuine enthusiasm among the rank 
and file, it allows itself to be manipulated by 
a junta of trade unionists and professional 
politicians, who have no more patience with the 
representative system than so many bosses of 
Tammany Hall. So we find one member who 
has been driven from the Party because his action 
in an industrial dispute offended a powerful 
union; and another forced to resign because he 
brought a little sanity and patriotism to bear upon 
the Chinese problem; and a third declaring that 
he would rather be a free man out of Parliament 
than the slave of a caucus inside it; and a fourth 
on the very edge of expulsion because the steel 
houses which he and his constituents approve are 
disapproved by the building union; and a fifth 
called to book for some issue that has arisen 
between himself and the engineers’ union. The 
Labour Party is young and immature, and this 
perhaps is no more than a phase of its too rapid 
evolution. It cannot, of course, endure because 
the electors will tire of voting for M.P.s who are 
answerable not to their constituents but to some 
hidden organization in the background. The 
M.P.s will tire of it because there is no freedom 
of speech or action, and no self-respect under 
such a dispensation; and the Party as a whole 
will tire of it because mechanical uniformity, 
imposed from without, takes all the life and 
sting out of the Parliamentary team. But mean- 
while it is a despotic and unwhoiesome fact. 


The Government Blue Book issued this week, 
setting forth the suggestions upon which a Bill 
is subsequently to be framed for revising the 
existing Traffic Laws of the country, contains 
many interesting proposals. The Ministry of 
Transport has done wisely in setting about the 
matter in this way, rather than introducing 
without previous discussion what must have been 
a very controversial, and, in many respects, 
necessarily an unsatisfactory measure. Various 
alternatives are suggested with regard to the 
speed limit for motor-cars, but in our opinion the 
best is undoubtedly that which provides for the 
total abolition of this obsolete regulation, at all 
events so far as any except large commercial 
vehicles are concerned. All motorists know that 
any speed limit under sixty miles an hour is cer- 
tain in given circumstances and at given times 
to be broken, and that without any danger. It 


may be dangerous to drive at a speed of twenty 
miles an hour in certain circumstances and pe. 
fectly safe to drive at fifty in others. If the 
speed limit is abolished, it will be necessary—eg 
the Blue Book suggests—very stringently to 
tighten up the existing law on dangerous driy. 
ing. There are several other sensible proposals, 
That involving the compulsory use of rear. 
lights by pedal bicyclists is no more than g 
measure of self-preservation for the cyclists them. 
selves, and we have never been able to under. 
stand the fierce opposition whjch the suggestion 
arouses in the breasts of these users of the road, 
Equally reasonable is the proposal to control the 
routes which may be used by heavy motor traffic 
—i.e., chars-a-bancs and motor-buses—in country 
districts. 


Even Quintus Fabius Maximus Cunctator, the 
famous Delayer of Roman History, would find it 
difficult to avoid a battle with someone or other 
outside Shanghai. To judge from the reports, 
armies of every shade of political opinion from 
deep red to pale yellow are converging upon the 
city. The rainy weather having apparently held 
off, the Cantonese are on the march again both 
towards Shanghai and Nanking, while other 
detachments are making for Soochow in order to 
cut the Shanghai-Nanking railway. The Northem 
armies are rushing up reinforcements with one 
hand, and with the other are commandeering native 
boats on the Yang-tse with a view to making a 
quick retreat if necessary. There is little doubt 
that the native quarter of Shanghai will be in 
Southern hands before long. ‘The advance of the 
Cantonese has been like a vast tidal wave sweep- 
ing across the country, and it is not likely to 
stop now for the Northern armies which it has 
so repeatedly driven back. When once the 
Chinese city has fallen, the issue will be clarified. 


_ The Cantonese will be face to face at last with 


the regular British army, backed up by British, 
Italian, American and Spanish warships. It will 
be in some ways a relief when the long period 
of suspense is over, and the Cantonese are forced 
to make the vital decision whether China is to 
work with or without Europe. 


A remarkable memorandum on the Hankow 
Agreement has been produced by a British 


‘merchant in China and endorsed by the Shanghai- 


British Chamber of Commerce. It points out 
that the Agreement is in reality much more like a 
British surrender than a compromise. Chinese 
demands are conceded without any concessions in 
return, without even a promise to suppress agita- 
tion and propaganda against Europeans. The 
new Municipal Council, which is to govern 

Concession, is to have a majority of Chinese 
members, and the British members are to be 
elected by the ratepayers as a whole and not by 
the British ratepayers. As the franchise has 
been extended to a very large number of poorer 
ratepayers, the result will be that the Chinese 
will be able to elect the British representatives, 
who may even be British-born Chinese. It is 
probable that the Government has an adequate 
reply to this memorandum. But as the full text 
of the Agreement is still in the post from 
Hankow, Sir Austen naturally cannot make 4 
reply. The real essence of the Agreement !5 
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whether or not it contains any safeguards to 
ensure proper participation in municipal affairs 
by the British community. Before that is known 
i would be unfair to comment upon Mr. 


Q’Malley’s work. 


The Saar dispute has been settled at Geneva 
by a compromise. Herr Stresemann at first en- 
trenched himself behind the Treaty of Versailles, 
an ironical proceeding for a German, and pointed 
out that the Treaty made no provision for an 
international force to guard the Saar railways. 
M. Briand attacked the entrenchments with all 
his well-known oratory and wit, but would have 
completely failed had not Dr. Stresemann sud- 
denly abandoned his position and offered a com- 
romise. This was so completely in accord with 
the spirit of Locarno and the ‘‘ atmosphere of 
Geneva,’ that it instantly won admiration and 
applause. The only discordant note has been the 
brief outcry of the German Nationalist Press, 
which hailed the returning Foreign Minister as 
every kind of traitor. But the attacks have very 
quickly died away. It is so clear that Dr. Strese- 
mann is playing for a bigger stake than Saar 
policemen. If he can persuade the Allies to 
evacuate the Rhineland this year he will gladly 
forgo petty diplomatic advantages. 


The new laws for the protection of the Italian 
State are in full swing, and the extraordinary 
tribunals are busy administering them. Some of 
the first fruits are rather startling. A profes- 
sional photographer, by name Delius, by race a 
German, residing in Genoa, has been sent to 
prison for twenty days for some iniquity cal- 
culated to lower the prestige of the State. It is 
thought that he sent photographs to German 
illustrated papers which annoyed the Italian 
Government, but it has not been possible to 
identify the photograph or the mewspaper. 
Neither were brought forward in evidence against 
him. But this sentence is trifling compared with 
those passed on Communists accused of spread- 
ing seditious literature. Signor Mussolini took a 
personal interest in this case, and sent a special 
request to the court for verdicts of ‘‘ guilty," 
followed by good thumping sentences. Those 
who follow even with vague interest the internal 
politics of Italy will not be unduly surprised to 
hear that the prisoners were found guilty. The 
prisoners were sent to penal servitude for vary- 
ing terms, of which fourteen years was the 
commonest. 


When the Prime Minister announced that a 
Cabinet decision had been come to that no 
Minister should write for the Press while hold- 
ing office, the public had a right to believe that 
he meant what he said. But if we are to judge by 
subsequent events, it was one of those easy resolu- 
tions signifying nothing. At all events, it has 

mM more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Our readers will remember that in 
our denunciation of Cabinet-Journalists we have 
hot spared Lord Birkenhead, who has been one 
of the worst offenders in this way. This 
week, in a London evening newspaper, he has 

n again, and on a subject—that of the recent 
Gladstone case—which is highly controversial 


and of a kind on which persons holding 
responsible State office should certainly not 
express an opinion. Lord Birkenhead appears 
to be a law unto himself. 


An exchange of reminiscences during the past 
few days between Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. 
Lloyd George has thrown an interesting light on 
what happened in 1922. In that year the ques- 
tion whether Liberals and Conservatives should 
be fused into a National Party, with Mr. Lloyd 
George as its chief, came to a head. If it had 
been answered affirmatively, Mr. Lloyd George 
would probably still be Premier and the whole 
course of recent politics would have been trans- 
formed. Lord Beaverbrook appears to think Mr. 
Lloyd George a “‘ splendid failure ’’ because he 
did not grasp the chance. Mr. Lloyd George 
more justly observes that it was an opportunity 
he could not seize without being untrue to the 
instinctive Radicalism of his nature. 


There can seldom have been a more devastating 
document published than the Report of the 
League of Nations expert inquiry into the inter- 
national traffic in women and children. People 
who complain of the uselessness or, as they some- 
times do, of the positive mischievousness of the 
League of Nations, would do well to ponder the 
excellent work which the League is able to accom- 
plish in these ways. The issue of this Report is 
a first-rate example of what we mean. Its work 
in seeking to prevent the occurrence of war, 
great as that is in the cause of civilization, is no 
more important than this, which is directly aimed 
at the evils which make civilization so precarious. 
If the Report is adequately followed up by the 
nations concerned, changes of startling value may 
result. It is impossible in a short note, or at 
short notice, to deal adequately with the immense 
issues raised by the publication of the Report, 
which makes public for the first time the world- 
wide ramifications of this shocking traffic. We 
oe to deal at some length with this question in 
a future issue, and for the present content our- 
selves with advising everyone who cares for the 
civilization and progress of mankind to buy and 
read this Report for himself. 


Two things have happened this week that 
testify to the importance of the traffic problem every- 
where, but in London particularly. One was the 
somewhat timid adoption by the Government of 
the report of the Lee Commission on London’s 
bridges—we say timid, because an annual grant 
of £1,000,000 for an indefinite number of years 
is a form of finance as half-hearted as it is likely 
to prove expensive, and because the Charing 
Cross Bridge, the crux of the whole problem, is 
deferred for further though friendly considera- 
tion. At least as important as this develop- 
ment was the speech delivered on Tuesday 
iby Lord Ashfield as the Chairman of the 
Underground. His is by far the most states- 


(manlike mind that has yet been brought to 
bear on the general problem of London traffic, 
and his solution of a central authority, with 
executive and financial control over all the trans- 
port undertakings of the metropolis, is the one to 
which in the end we must come. 
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PRODUCERS OR PUBLIC ? 


‘e— must be some connexion between 
immense majorities and timid counsels, 
otherwise it would be difficult to explain 
why so strong a Government should bring in so 
weak and apologetic a Bill as that introduced on 
the films by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister this week. 
There are still a few who think that the film has 
no future as a form of artistic entertainment and 
that it can never have any real influence on the 
minds of the people, but the vast majority of us, 
including the Government, hold that it is an 
immense power, dangerous if misused, and 
capable of immense good if those who use it 
have an artistic or public conscience. At present 
this power is in the hands of a comparatively 
small number of men, whose principal equip- 
ment for their task is a keen sense of the value 
of money. Moreover, these men are mostly 
foreigners, and a great deal of their production is 
not merely rubbish, but un-English, and some- 
times even anti-English, rubbish. 

With good reason it is thought that this state 
of affairs is bad for the country, and a remedy is 
sought. We may approach the problem in a 
mean and small spirit; we may say that as there 
is money in the business, it is better that it 
should be English money, and that if we can 
make big dividends out of rubbish, they had 
better be English dividends on English rubbish. 
Or we may have ideals, and the courage of them, 
a sense of responsibility to the people for whom 
the film is rapidly becoming their chief form of 
artistic entertainment, and try to use this immense 
new power to their advantage. The Govern- 
ment talks in this spirit, and legislates in the 
other. To Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister the kinema 
is the most universal medium by which national 
ideas and national atmosphere can be spread; 
but his Bill, when it is examined, merely guaran- 
tees that of the profits made by the industry, a 
percentage of seven and a half at first, rising to 
twenty-five later, shall go into the pockets of 
English producers. He says that to have nothing 
but foreign films here is as bad as having no 
native Press; but if, by way of repairing that 
calamity, he were to enact that a certain per- 
centage of the columns of every newspaper should 
be set up by English compositors and written by 
British subjects, our Press might still be foreign, 
and would have no claim to be regarded as an 
expression of British opinion and ideas. But 
that, no more, is what he does in the Bill for 
the film. 

Not merely no more, but hardly so much. 
The definition of a British film in the Bill is a 
long and complicated one. A film may be 
registered as British if it has been made by a 
British controlled company and photographed in 
a studio somewhere in the British Empire. The 
author of the scenario, again, or of the work on 
which it is based, must have been a British sub- 
ject; and lastly, not less than seventy-five per 
cent. of the salaries (not counting, however, the 
salaries of the star actor or actress, or of the 
producer) must have been paid to British sub- 
jects or to persons domiciled in the British 
Empire. There is not the slightest guarantee 
that a film produced in compliance with regula- 


tions so riddled with loopholes as these would be 
British in spirit. Still less is there any guarante 
that the product would have any sort of merit 
all, or that it would not be dearer than th 
products of Hollywood and Germany. All tha 
is guaranteed is that rather more of the money 
made in the film industry would, in the future 
find its way into the pockets of British producers, 
That is no doubt good news for someone, but jt 
leaves most of us quite cold, and as a finale to 
the magnificent exordium, it is manifestly 4 
ridiculous anti-climax. 

The Free Trade objections to the Bill ar 
pedantic, and may be waved aside. All art, it jg 
true, is to some extent propaganda for the 
country that produces it, and no one would think 
of insisting that seven and a half per cent. of 
the musical bars played or sung at a Covent 
Garden opera-season shall be British, or that so 
many fiddles in an orchestra shall have been 
made in England, or that so many square feet 
out of the total area of the wall space in the 
Academy shall in future be occupied by pictures 
painted by British artists, with materials made 
to the extent of seventy-five per cent. by British 
labour. But there is no real parallel between the 
kinema and the arts of painting or music. In the 
one the competition is free and the rewards are 
mainly, if not wholly, on artistic merits; but in 
the case of the kinema there are powerful foreign 
syndicates to combat, which aim by sheer busi 
ness pressure at establishing a monopoly of an 
art and at keeping its development at the level 
which will yield the maximum of money profit. 
Only a fanatic of laisses-faire would maintain that 
it is the duty of the Government to leave 
matters of such weight and moment to be settled 
by mere economic pressure. But, equally, onlya 
pedant of Protection would imagine that the 
State had done its whole duty by pegging outa 
claim in the future for British as distinguished 
from foreign profiteers. 

If Mr. Runciman is an example of the first 
vice, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister is under suspicion 
of being an example of its antitype, and Labour 
criticism, purely destructive as it is, at any rate 
avoids both reproaches. If our ambition were 
no higher than the results to be achieved by the 
new Bill, it would have been easier and just as 
efficacious to put on a further whacking duty on 
all foreign films, or to vote a bounty to British- 
made films, and have done with it. 

The assumption of the Bill that English work 
will be better done than foreign might be sound 
if we knew that the manufacture of films would 
get into the hands of the right people, and the 
Bill will have to be amended so as to give ws 
that assurance. No sensible man wants to wreck 
this Bill, for there is very general agreement that 
the present state is dangerous, alike to our 
prestige abroad and to the minds of our people 
at home. We have a censor of film morals, but 
far more serious than the risk of moral corrup 
tion is that of a general softening of the brain 
among the masses should they be fed persistently 
on low and deleterious artistic diet. It 
aggravates the grievance, no doubt, that the 
rubbish should also be foreign, and bring profits 
to foreigners; but the just grievance is against 
all rubbish, whatever its country of origin, and 
against the constriction of popular art and entet- 
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tainment by any trust, home or foreign. Clearly, 


reform will have to come gradually, and there- 


fore unsatisfactory as the quota system may be, 
it will have its uses until such time as our ideals 
can find their legs. The section abolishing 
the monstrous system of blind booking in advance 
meets with universal approval. 

Such a section might be based on one of two 
principles. It might establish a new artistic 
censorship with power to prohibit films that did 
not reach a certain standard of technical excel- 
jence or of artistic intelligence. Such a censor- 
ship is free from many of the objections to a 
censorship of opinions or of facts, and in con- 
junction with the quota, and perhaps an increase 
of the duty on foreign films, it might succeed in 
establishing a new school of film production that 
was not only British but also had an artistic and 
national conscience. Or, alternatively, a new 
public utility company might be set up for the 
production of films genuinely representative of 
English civilization and intelligence. Such a 
company might need a Jittle financial assistance 
in the early stages, though the Government would 
help it financially by the quota and in other ways 
than by the grant of public money. It would be 
under private management, but there would be 
representatives of the Government on the Board, 
and also of the artistic intelligence of the 
country. The art of the kinema, if it is to be 
developed, will have to think out its own canons, 
and it is not merely by doing the same thing 
better than the Americans that the British school 
will prosper, but by establishing more points of 
contact between the art of pleasure and enter- 
tainment and the processes of manufacture. 


THE EGREGIOUS BISHOP 


VEN in an age prolific of portents and 
Fi prodigies, it is a little surprising to find an 

Anglican Prelate choosing a Meeting of 
Dissenters as a fitting occasion for deriding the 
earnest labours of the whole Episcopate, extend- 
ing over a period of twenty years. Of the 
theological questions on which the Bishop of 
Birmingham was pleased to exercise his wit, 
before the ‘‘ National Free Church Council 
Assembly,’? he is presumably a better, and a 
more reverent, judge than an ordinary layman. 
If the doctrine of an ‘‘ Objective Real Presence ”’ 
is “demonstrably baseless,’’ as Dr. Barnes 
assured the Dissenters that it is, so much the 
better for Dr. Barnes. Let him, by all means, 
get on with his demonstration of its baseless- 
ness. That is his proper function, as he, at any 
fate, conceives it. But by no stretch of broad- 
mindedness can it be regarded as part of the 
“office and work of a Bishop ”’ to jeer at his 
episcopal brethren in a gathering of avowed and 
militant disbelievers in Episcopacy. It is not a 
question of theology, but a matter of common 
decency. The proverb says that it is an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest. Was it right, was it 
even kind, of the Bishop of Birmingham to tell 
the National Free Church Council, in his own 
Episcopal city, that he was ‘“‘ inclined to envy 
Churches which had no official Liturgy ’’? 


The philosophical attitude towards such exhibi- 
tions is that of Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ They will 
play the same pranks over and over again, 
though you should burst.’’ But it is more 
charitable to hope that Dr. Barnes, in spite of 
his Victorian education, is still capable of learn- 
ing. Did he not say himself: ‘‘ We look for- 
ward with Goethe for more light?’’ He need 
not look far to learn that the holding of an 
official position, even that of a sworn and 
salaried servant of the Church, calls for a 
minimum of loyalty towards the body that has 
conferred the office. There is a ray of light for 
which he should be grateful. We know that he 
is a little scornful of ancient lights; but they 
do sometimes cast a guiding beam on dark and 
thorny paths. 

Besides the “ star-turn ’’ of Dr. Barnes in the 
role of bishop-baiter, the National Free Church 
Council Assembly (hereinafter to be called the 
Assembly) offered other attractions hardly less 
absurd and diverting. Notably the Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale stated ‘‘ in his report ’’ (so that the 
words must have been carefully chosen), that if 
the time came when the Evangelical section of 
the Anglican Church sent out its ‘‘ S.O.S.’’ to 
them, of which they had notice already, they 
would not be slow to rally their forces in defence 
of a heritage upon which the greatness of Britain 
rested. We challenge anyone who has made a 
lifelong hobby of human foolishness to produce 
from his collection a finer specimen than this. 
To start with, we have an earnest gentleman, 
whose spiritual ancestors had their ears cropped 
for objecting to the Prayer Book, asserting (if 
he can be supposed to mean anything) that 
that Book is a heritage upon which the great- 
ness of Britain rests: nay, that he will rally his 
forces to its defence, rather than that a word 
should be altered of formulz which those same 
ancestors denounced as the abomination of 
desolation. The various communities repre- 
sented on the Assembly may be said to owe their 
very existence to their repudiation of the Service 
Book, which they now extol as the Palladium of 
our English Troy. Truly has it been said on a 
thousand platforms that we do not make a fetish 
of logic. Need we, therefore, use it for an Aunt 
Sally ? 

Once embarked upon the sea of folly, we soon 
learn the truth of the poet’s words: ‘‘ And still 
beyond those leagues there is more sea.’’ Before 
hastening to bestow upon the Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale the Iniernational Gold Medal for 
Inconsistency, ought we not to consider seriously 
the claims of that ‘‘ section of the Anglican 
Church ’’ which has already given notice that 
it intends to send out its ‘‘ S.O.S. ’’ to the Free 
Churches? Can there be any section of the 
Anglican Church so plunged in happy ignorance, 
as not to know that the Free Churches came into 
being, and continue to function, as a living 
protest against the doctrines and practices of the 
Anglican Church? On the whole, one cannot 
but feel that Dr. Barnes did well, considering 
the company he was in, to echo Goethe’s prayer 
for more light. If the light should come, in 
answer to his prayer, in the questionable guise 
of a little logic and common sense, we may yet 
see the Free Churches unanimously adopting the 
official Liturgy which they so _ passionately 
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admire: and that amazing section of the 
Anglican Church, stung with the splendour of a 
sudden thought, anticipating its promised 
““S.0.S.” by walking over to the Free Churches. 
Surely its difficulty is one of which it may be 
said: solvitur ambulando, 

But these partial and incidental absurdities, 
brilliant as they seem on a first glance, pale into 
insignificance beside the vast initial preposterous- 
ness of such an Assembly's discussing the Prayer 
Book at all. The Bishop of Rome, so the Article 
tells us, hath no jurisdiction in this Realm of 
England. Would it be presumptuous to tell the 
Bishop of Birmingham (he seems to need the 
reminder) that the National Free Church Council 
hath no jurisdiction in this Church of England? 
We call Heaven and Earth to witness that we 
have raised no theological, nor even any 
ecclesiastical, question. All we desire to point 
out, if we may use an analogy, is that it would 
be impertinent, in one sense, for the President of 
the Rugby Union to canvass the rules of Rugby 
Football with the members of the Wimbledon 
Lawn Tennis Association: and impertinent, in 
another sense, for the members of that Associa- 
tion to lay down the law about Rugby Football. 
In the meantime, the words of Prince Hal seem 
appropriate: ‘‘ Prithee, Ned, come out of that 


fat room, and lend me thy hand to laugh a 
little.” 


LAWRENCE IN FULL 


HE reviews of Mr. T. E. Lawrence’s 

‘ Revolt in the Desert ’ are, from one point 

of view, almost as interesting as the book 
itself, and raise at least as many questions. The 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement 
scrupulously preserves the author’s eccentricity 
of printing his name on the title-page within 
quotation-marks. The reviewer in the New 
Statesman ventures the opinion that neither the 
war, as a whole, nor Lord Allenby’s campaign in 
the East, would have been delayed by an hour 
if Mr. Lawrence had never been. Mr. H. St. J. 
Philby, in the Observer, points out what he con- 
siders to have been the wrong orientation of 
Mr. Lawrence’s policy in Arabia and arraigns 
him for setting up a rickety state in Damascus, 
and for overlooking the importance of Ibn Saud 
and of the Wahabbi. All three, together with all 
the rest of the reviewers, agree, in varying shades 
of willingness, upon the supreme literary merit 
of the book. 

But it becomes increasingly clear that the book, 
as presented to the general public under the 
title ‘ Revolt in the Desert,’ is not an adequate 
satisfaction of the full and reasonable public 
appetite for information on the part Mr. Law- 
rence played in the war from 1916 to 1918—let 
alone on his part in all that happened from the 
collapse of Turkey until in 1922, for reasons that 
can be guessed at but as to which we should 
have definite facts, he retired from public life. 
The narrative of the Arabian revolt is not, it is 
stated freely, complete in one important respect. 
Mr. Lawrence has suppressed an important part 
of his own share in it. He has suppressed, for 
example, if plain printed report may be trusted, 
a visit he made in disguise to Damascus, then still 


a Turkish city, presumably to confer with th 
body which makes a surprisingly unheraldy 
appearance as ‘‘ Feisal’s committee ’’ in the lay 
pages of his book. He has suppressed also why 
was probably a part of the same exploit, his 
capture by the Turks, when, according to om 
report, he was flogged and left for dead, or whep, 
according to another, he managed for hours qq 
the edge of delirium not to utter a word g 
English, which would have discovered him as th 
man for whose capture alive the enemy had 
offered £20,000 or, dead, £10,000. 

These matters are, it is rumoured, fully treated 
in that mysterious work ‘ The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom,’ of which one hundred copies have been 
issued for sale in England at thirty guineas each, 
and ten in America at £4,000 each. But such 
limited editions mean that not all the persons 
legitimately interested can get even a Sight of 
the book and, probably, that not all the copies 
will go into the hands of persons legitimately 
interested. 

There are two sorts of legitimate interest in 
what may be presumed to be the complete work, 
One is the literary interest. The existing law of 
copyright is, in many respects, an objectionable 
thing. It, like the law of patents, calmly con. 
fiscates the sort of property which (because it alone 
can be safely assigned to its creator) ought to be 
regarded as the most sacred of all. But it does, 
however imperfectly, recognize the right of the 
community to enjoy freely great works of 
literature. And, thirty years after Mr. Lav. 
rence’s death, any publisher will be able to issue, 
at any price he pleases, ‘ The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom ’ on the payment of a statutory royalty 
to Mr. Lawrence’s heirs. But Mr. Lawrence is 
not even dead yet: he is only (though the fact 
may be surprising) thirty-eight years old, and 
reputed to be of a hardy constitution and leading 
a healthy life. Besides, no one could wish to be 
in the position of wishing for Mr. Lawrence's 
death. But many will find it hard to leave u- 
shared to their grandchildren the free enjoyment 
of one of the most remarkable works produced in 
our times. 

The second sort of interest is political. Mr. 
Lawrence himself was instrumental in producing, 
for political and military purposes, a new edition 
of Doughty’s great work on Arabia, which had 
been virtually unobtainable for twenty years ot 
more. When he began his adventure, copies of 
this essential eye-witness report had to be sought 
for by any possible method, and not nearly 
enough were to be found. Therefore, a reprint 
was undertaken, though it was not carried 
through until after the immediate necessity had 
disappeared. 

Does Mr. Lawrence seriously think that 4 
similar emergency will never again arise, that 
the reversal of his policy in the Middle East, 
which has led to the rise of Ibn Saud and the 
Wahabbi, has stabilized the Arabs and all the 
other peoples whom their commotions must 
inevitably affect? That is a very unlikely opinion 
for him to hold, and an opinion that quite cer 
tainly will not be maintained by any other serious 
observer. The time may come when “ Private 
Shaw’? may have to be dragged out of his 
obscurity in the Air Force and set once again 
on his camel. It may not: let us pray that it 
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may not, for it would mean that a disastrous con- 

ration had occurred in the East. But if that 

did occur it would be of the very first impor- 
tance that the full account of Mr. Lawrence’s. 

riences in Arabia should be ready to put 
into the hands of his subordinates. Moreover, it 
ig of almost equal importance that, before such a 
thing happens, the public should have all the 
material possible for judging the situation, for 
estimating the wisdom of Mr. Lawrence’s policy 
and the good or evil which our rulers did in 


abandoning it. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE air and the sea are the two elements upon 
Te mastery of which the future of this country 

very likely depends. The discussion of Air and 
Admiralty estimates should therefore provide oppor- 
tunities for the most important pronouncements of 
policy, for the most searching criticisms, the most 

ant suggestions. There is no other occasion 
upon which the whole vital question of defence can be 
debated. The question is vital because in war-time 
our lives depend upon it, and in peace time it is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of our annual expendi- 
ture. But when the opportunity occurs, advantage 
is never taken of it, and debates which might be of 
first-rate interest frequently peter out into a series 
of nagging speeches upon small points of local interest 
raised by members who represent constituencies with 


special grievances. 


* 
* * 


The Air Ministry still has the advantage of the 
Admiralty, in that there are, as yet, no constituencies 
where the votes of air workers predominate. When 
there come to be aerodrome constituencies, as there 
are now dockyard constituencies, the air debates will 
have a better chance of equalling the Admiralty de- 
bates in dreariness. The air debate which was opened 
by Sir Samuel Hoare last week was a little more 
interesting than most, but not nearly as interesting 
as it should have been. It should mark an epoch in 
Air history, for never before has a Minister in the 
House of Commons had to recount in the course of 
introducing his estimates so remarkable and romantic 
an achievement as the world-wide flight which Sir 
Samuel and Lady Maud Hoare have recently accom- 
plished. But the Minister for Air is not one to indulge 
in rhetoric, however good the excuse, and he des- 
cribed the incidents of a journey which would have 
sounded more fantastic than a fairy tale fifty years 
ago as dispassionately as though he were telling of 
an agricultural town in the Home Counties. 

* 
* 


The Prime Minister did his best to raise the de- 
bate from the earth into more appropriate regions. He 
made a speech which held the attention of the House, 
which appealed to the emotions, which displayed con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject, and which suc- 
ceeded, not only in withholding all information upon 
certain points with regard to which information was 
demanded, but also in firmly announcing that such 
information would not be forthcoming at any future 
date. Every time that the Prime Minister speaks he 
displays his increasing knowledge and command of 
the House of Commons with which he begins to deal 
with all the assurance of a master playing upon an 
Instrument that is his own. The Air Ministry were 


tions which they had no intention of answering. The 

only danger that accompanies such perfection of tech- 

nique is lest it should be made use of once too often. 

* 


The only other interesting speech that was con- 
tributed to this debate came from Colonel Moore 
Brabazon, who broke silence for the first time since 
the severance of his connexion with the Government. 
The most able of the under-secretaries, he will be a 
real, if only a temporary, loss to the front bench, 
although nobody was surprised that he found in the 
position of Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport insufficient scope for the exercise of his 
talents. He, like many other members, would have 
preferred to have discussed the desirability of having 
a Ministry of Defence, but this is a discussion which 
the Government appear determined to avoid. 
* * 


The naval estimates produced an even less eventful 
debate than those of the air. A Civil Servant from 
the Admiralty declared afterwards that it was the 
dullest naval debate he had ever listened to—and he 
had heard many. Mr. Bridgeman, as the opener of a 
discussion, is neither provocative nor inspiring. He 
has no desire to score, or to be scored off—he only 
wants his vote and he gets it with the minimum of 
trouble. The Minister responsible for the sea power 
of the greatest maritime nation in the world, making 
his annual statement on naval policy, might be mis- 
taken by the uninitiated for the treasurer of a pros- 
perous cricket club informing the members, before 
the yearly dinner, that everything is in order with the 
club’s finances, and that nobody has any cause for 
anxiety. It is all done in a rather bored, quite con- 
fident and very good-natured manner, which disarms 
criticism as much as it damps enthusiasm. Then 
comes the melancholy procession of ex-naval officers 
and dockyard members, who air before an empty 
house their own grievances or those of their con- 
stituents. Mr. Runciman, though belonging to neither 
category, is allowed a word on account of his interest 
in shipping. He suggests that there should be 
economies, but adds that they must originate with 
the Admiralty itself—an Utopian suggestion. Finally, 
when all have had their say, and members who have 
been better employed elsewhere return to vote, the 
First Lord, like a genial elephant, flattens out the un- 
substantial opposition and the Admiralty retire to bed 
with the comfortable feeling that for another year, 
at least, they can do as they please. 

First Citizen 


THE VATICAN AND M. MAURRAS 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


the complicated story of the royalist Action Fran- 

¢aise, its Catholic ramifications, and its recent con- 
demnation. But the Press is more and more attentive 
to these happenings—a whole issue of the Europe 
Nouvelle has recently been devoted to them—and it 
is impossible not to notice the ratification by the 104 
French Archbishops and Bishops of the censure issued 
in December by the Holy Office. 

Many years ago {in 1908 and 1911) I devoted to the 
resurgent French Royalist Party two long articles, 
published in the Nineteenth Century. The originality 
of this movement, then in its inception, was that the 
Royalist party, which had long seemed fossilized, was 
now rejuvenated by young writers with evidently a 
future before them, and, above all, that these writers, 


I: is not easy to sum up in a few hundred words 


well advised when they induced him to reply to ques- 


unlike the historic champions of the Monarchy, were 
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avowed unbelievers. One of them, M. Charles 
Maurras, a man of vast intellectual powers, soon 
became a leader of French thought. 

The accession of this group to the Royalist party 
was the result of a purely intellectual evolution created 
by the Dreyfus affair. From the Nationalist stand- 
point the notorious affaire was nothing less than the 
triumph of aliens over French-born citizens, on the 
one hand, and of individual interests over the welfare 
of the community on the other. Such an absurdity 
cguld only be averted, in the future, by a doctrine 
placing the nation before any individuals. But where 
was such a doctrine (integral Nationalism) to be 
found? Only in a political system that had already 
given proofs of its capacity for guaranteeing national 
integrity through many generations. Only one 
answered to this description, the Monarchy. 

The accession of these pure intellectuels to a 
traditionalist party was sure to create surprise. It 
gradually did more, it caused scandal. A controversy 
between the Gaulois, at the time the official organ 
of the Royalists, and the Action Francaise, edited by 
Vaugeois and Maurras, culminated in a disavowal of 
the newcomers by the then Pretender, the Duc 
d’Orléans himself. 

By that time, however, the Action Francaise had 
acquired a popularity which no political organization 
could afford to disregard. In less than a year the 
Duke had to reconsider his decision, and with spec- 
tacular rapidity the Action Francaise became what 
the Gaulois had been, viz., the official mouthpiece of 
the Monarchists, but with an influence over the whole 
Press which the older newspaper had never com- 
manded. Almost simultaneously, the Action Francaise 
assumed not only a Catholic, but an ultra-orthodox 
tone, and showed a distinct tendency to bully writers 
into conformity. M. Maurras remained an unbeliever, 
and even an atheist, but he published expurgated 
editions of his early works and took advantage of 
the education he had received in a Catholic school 
to adopt a faultless ultramontane attitude, preserved 
during many years, and only interrupted a few months 
ago. Indeed, many episcopal Semaines Religieuses 
would quote the Action Frangaise as, forty years ago, 
they used to quote the Univers and Louis Veuillot. 

This accounts for the astonishment caused last 
September by the totally unexpected condemnation 
of the Action Francaise by Cardinal Andrieu, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, and the almost immediate rati- 
fication of the same by Rome. On December 20 the 
Pope himself, addressing the Consistorio Segreto, 
described Maurras and his ‘‘ School” as dangerous 
to the young. He evidently regarded their disappear- 
ance as a condition sine qua non of the unification of 
Catholic forces in France. On December 29 a decree 
from the Holy Office, couched in exceptionally con- 
siderate terms, placed the books of M. Maurras on 
the Index. The assessore, Monsignor Canali, went 
out of his way to explain—a very unusual procedure 
—that, as early as January, 1914, Pope Pius X had 
envisaged M. Maurras’s condemnation, ‘‘ but the 
censure had been staved off by powerful influences.” 

The Action Frangaise published this condemnation, 
admitted that the works of Maurras might be placed 
on the Index, but seemed to think that what was 
required of its leaders was political suicide, and it 
refused to commit hara-kiri. As usual, the editorial 
staff explained what was happening by political 
motives. The Vatican, in this instance, they say, was 
the ally and perhaps the instrument of an ex-communi- 

cate, M. Briand. Now, the Action Francaise frequently 
repeats in its characteristic way that M. Briand is 
nothing but a German agent who ought to be court- 
martialled and shot. Why does the Vatican protect 
him, they ask, to the extent of letting the Paris 
Nuncio, Monsignor Maglione, publicly praise him 
before the whole diplomatic corps and the French 
Cabinet? Simply because the present Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Gasparri, is convinced that an alliance 


of Rome and ultimately of the Catholic parties in gy 
countries with the German Centrum is a necessj 
The pro-Germanism of this prelate, his collusion With 
the French pacifists and the Alsatian autonomists 
are regarded by the Action Frangaise as wel, 
established facts. This being the case, M. Maurras 
and M. Daudet would think themselves traitors jf 
they should desert their post in such an emergency, 
Their attitude is summed up in the old sentence. 
‘* We obey the Pope in all matters spiritual, but he 
should not interfere in matters political.” The Dy 
de Guise, the new Pretender, uses almost the same 
language. The consequence is that, although th 
daily Action Frangaise is on the Index, its circulation 
is virtually the same as ever (about 90,000), but its 
readers, mostly Catholics, feel that they can only 
be loyal to their King by being disloyal to the Pope 
a situation fraught with danger. The recent cop. 
demnation of the Action Frangaise by the French 
Hierarchy seems to have had little effect. The Action 
Francaise published the collective condemnation, but 
appended to it a confidential document, obtained by 
more or less ‘‘ Catholic means,” proving, it said, 
that the action of the Bishops had been so influenced 
by Rome as to be of no significance. 

What is likely to happen? A_ recantation by 
M. Maurras is improbable; the individual submission 
of his Royalist followers cannot but be an exceedingly 
slow process. I am surprised to find that no Catholic 
writer has, as yet, suggested that direct negotiations 
between the Pope and the Duc de Guise is the only 
way out of a hopeless situation. 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
dent of the Union with the largest poll obtained 


March 15, 1927 
M R. PLAYFAIR PRICE has been elected Presi- 

by any of the new officers, after sustaining a 
heavy defeat last term. On Thursday, in the debate 


on Imperial Preference, he spoke mournfully of the. 


occasion as the last when he would address the house, 
and reproached it that his efforts to lift debate above 
the sordid plane of party controversy had definitely 
failed. But the Union has cleared itself of his accusa- 
tion by putting him at its head; it is the politicians 
who have been rejected this time. The new President 
is an outstandingly good speaker, with enough 
courage to be serious and witty in the same speech, 
and enough skill to carry it off. 

In spite of Mr. Amery’s eloquence, Imperial Prefer- 
ence was last week rejected by eight votes in an un 
usually full house. The debate brought out nothing 
that was not already obvious, and the tendency of both 
sides to aim at debating points instead of trying to 
treat the subject on its merits did not help to make the 
evening less tedious. Nothing emerged from it all 
beyond fresh proof of the weakness of Conservatism at 
Oxford. The best two speeches were made by Con- 
servatives, one a Cabinet Minister into the bargain, 
and yet they lost. 

At the Playhouse the most notable event of the 
term has been the production of ‘ Full Moon,’ by 
Emlyn Williams, who went down last year and is 
still younger than many undergraduates. An English- 
man and his bride on their honeymoon in Italy stay 
at a house on a rock in the middle of a pool; there 1s 
a legend of a church drowned in the pool, and Gordon 
Brentwood imagines he can hear its bells ringing 
softly under the water at full moon. Falling under 
the spell he cuts adrift from England and _ stays 
marooned there with his wife for twenty years, till 
their son is almost of age and the play opens. An 
old friend, best man at the Brentwood’s wedding, 
who has had to leave England and subsided into 4 
labourer’s life among the vines forty miles away, comes 
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to stay with them, bringing his Italianate daughter, 
yho has had some trouble with a man in the village. 
The play resolves itself into a fierce struggle between 
this girl and Gordon Brentwood for the possession of 
his precious son Ross, who has never met anyone 
sis own age before. Gordon drives her out of the 
house, but the mischief is done, and Ross insists on 
following her out into the world, leaving his father’s 
fool's paradise in ruins. There are only six characters. 
The production was so Tchehovian, or at least, so 
like Mr. Fagan’s productions of Tchehov, that it gave 
q rather unfair impression of Russian influence. The 
ating was good, and Mr. Fagan hardly did his 
company justice in suggesting on the last night that 
they might have got more out of it in an unlimited 
roduction. There lay the most obvious weakness; 
the author kept so strictly to his main point that the 
play showed a tendency to drag, and to toil on at an 
dfect already secured. Apart from this occasional 
thinness there were few traces of immaturity. Mr. 
Emlyn Williams has imagination, a developed sense 
ofthe stage, and of character, and a good deal to say; 
he will certainly be heard of again. 

There is a party, not content to let well alone, doing 
its best to foment trouble over the question of women 
in the University. As the Home Students are limited 
by statute, and the other societies by their own under- 
takings and by common sense, no serious increase 
ean anyhow occur without the approval of the Univer- 
sity. Such friction as there is may be laid at the door 
of the authorities of women’s colleges, who insist 
upon treating them like girls’ schools. It is not even 
permitted for any person with a voice remotely like 
ayoung man’s to speak to a woman undergraduate 
over the telephone. Recently, when the headmaster 
ofa famous public school was staying at Oxford and 
wanted to see his niece, his host (a don) made three 
attempts to ring her up, all of which were frustrated, 
in spite of his explanations, by the vigilance of the 
authorities. If relations are not so good as they 
might be, this low-minded suspicious attitude towards 
both the male members of the University and their 
own women undergraduates is largely to blame. Ox- 
ford, fortunately, is much too tolerant ever to be 
ruffled. The half-hearted interference with the women’s 
boat-race to-day converted what might have been an 
insignificant contest into a Press stunt and a huge 
joke, which all Oxford turned out to enjoy, although 
they fixed it at lunch-time to avoid a crowd. 

The feelers put out from Germany to ascertain 
whether German students are likely to be well 
received at Oxford show how lamentably out of touch 
the students of the two countries still are. To suppose 
that there will be any hostility to Germans, as such, 
sto confess that nothing has been heard of Oxford in 
Germany since the time of the wild young man who 
came up after the war. The present Oxford genera- 
tion is not like that; it carries broad-mindedness 
almost to a vice; it has renounced all the more violent 
shades of trousers, though firmly resisting attempts 
to make it dress as the big world does; it deprecates 
xtremes among both ‘‘ zsthetes’’ and ‘‘ hearties,’’ 
preferring a more colourless and comparatively sober 
life. Outbreaks like the smashing of windows in 
Peckwater Quad by the Bullingdon are rare now, and 
aré not received with enthusiasm, or even interest; 
one reads about them in the penny London papers. 
tseems a pity for such a fund of destructive energy 
as that to have been loosed on a place where it could 
oly do harm; if it had spent its force on the hoard- 
igs and other eyesores which are rapidly ruining all 

Surroundings of Oxford there might be something 
to be said for it. 

It may seem strange, in an Oxford letter at this 
season, to say nothing about the Boat Race. Here it 
would seem stranger to discuss it: Oxford has 
acquired a fatalism from her recent experiences, and 
awaits the result with resignation. 


SERVANTS 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


N this matter, as in so many others, we have 
| teen unlucky in our generation. When our 

fathers set up house, there were servants to 
be had; and no doubt by the time my children 
grow up the domestic servant will be as useless 
as a horse. We have been born thirty years too 
late or too soon, just in time to see the maid make 
her final exit but too early to find a machine in 
her place. The house I live in at present is 
altogether charming, one of your rambling old 
small country houses or large cottages, the kind 
of house I always wanted my friends to have 
when I lived in London and for ever hoped to be 
packing a bag on Friday afternoon. I like the 
house, am even proud of it on certain fine Satur- 
day mornings, when I see its reflection in the eyes 
of a visitor. The fact remains, however, that 
this house is about as well adapted to the con- 
ditions of to-day as a suit of armour. It demands 
the presence of three industrious, strong, cheer- 
ful, loyal female servants to conduct its affairs 
with anything like decency, and so far as I can 
see, it might just as hopefully demand the 
presence of three crossbowmen or alchemists. 
Thirty or forty years ago, when there were still 
servants and the Registry Offices had not yet 
devoted themselves to idealistic fiction, I can well 
believe that this place was as snug as a Christmas 
Story by Dickens, as bright as a new toy, that 
all went with a swing; but now that domestic 
service only finds a few recruits from the lower 
ranks of the unemployed, from the mere failures 
of the Labour Exchanges, this house is about as 
convenient a place of habitation as a Chinese 
junk would be among these Oxfordshire fields. 
It might be a vast pepper-pot, so many and 
violent are the sniffs we have heard. Indeed, for 
some time now it has not been a house at all, 
but a kind of annexe to the local Registry Offices 
and a wastepaper basket in which fabled cooks 
and languid house-parlour maids might deposit 
their more mendacious references. 

Not at the moment, though. We have arrived 
at a crisis, for there is not a servant in the house. 
The work is being done by members of the house- 
hold assisted by very temporary and spasmodic 
‘* helps,’? women from the village, who come in 
at odd times. Officially we are supposed to be 
in the last and worst straits (*‘ My dear, we're 
absolutely in despair,” you can hear us saying), 
but as a matter of strict fact we are more light- 
hearted than we have been for some months. 
There is now a happy picnic air about the place. 
We can go where we please, walk in and out of 
the kitchen quite unconcerned, and talk easily 
and loudly all over the house. Once more is 
dinner a jolly little meal and not a Dark Tower 
to our Roland. A cloud has been lifted from 
these old roofs, a weight of doubt and disappoint- 
ment from our minds. No longer do we hear in 
the kitchen all our hopes go crashing with the 
ill-used crockery. Most important of all, ill- 
feeling, nay, downright hatred, has now left the 
house. It is terrible to live under the same roof 
with people who would appear to resent your very 
existence, to hate the very sight of you. These 
are hard words, and yet such has been our 
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experience during these last few months. The 
servants we have had have not only been idle 
and inefficient, but have been from the first 
actuated by a most extraordinary resentment. 
Instead of being anxious and wistful house- 
holders, magnifying to one another every little 
scrap of decent service, we might have been 
tyrants who had just vetoed the constitution and 
doubled the taxes and the secret police. 

It is all a mystery to me. If we had kid- 
napped these young women, if we had driven 
them to the kitchen range at the sword’s point, 
they could hardly have been more resentful. Yet 
they came to us willingly enough, indeed asked 
to come, nor were they deceived in any partic- 
ular, for they were told what they were expected 
to do and how many miles we are from the 
nearest picture theatre, before they arrived. Why, 
then, did they all dislike us so much? Was it 
our manner? If so, these people must have a 
strong distaste for a timid, wistful, appealing, 
trying-to-make-the-best-of-you attitude. Perhaps 
they were disappointed when they dished up the 
first vile meal and discovered that we swallowed 
it without protest. Perhaps they were hoping I 
should start up, full of sound and fury, and fling 
plates across the hall, roaring great oaths and 
telling them to cook another dinner at once. Per- 
haps, admiring the pictures and sheik fiction, 
they wanted ‘‘ the rough stuff,’’ even in domestic 
service. Whatever it was, it was certainly no 
bullying on our part that aroused their resent- 
ment. You can imagine us hoping this time that 
all would be well, smiling at the new arrivals, 
gently hinting at what was to be done, loud in 
our approval when anything was done, and 
whispering to one another favourable verdicts. 
But even during the first few days they all began 
to glare hatred of us, and then when the dirt 
and the foully prepared meals were too much for 
our patience and we ventured a remonstrance, 
they would toss their heads and fly into a rage. 
Then they would settle down into sheer hatred; 
you could feel waves of it flowing out of the 
kitchen. A smiling idleness, like a dour efficiency, 
can be endured, but a scornful and scowling lazi- 
ness and inefficiency are past the patience of men. 

There is something sublimely impudent about 
this whole business of domestic service nowadays. 
Thus, a girl came to us as a cook, demanding the 
wages and privileges of a cook. Now this girl 
could not cook; she would not try to cook; she 
would not even try to learn how to cook; and at 
the least hint of criticism she either raged or 
sulked. It is just as if I agreed to write a certain 
number of essays, two thousand words long, for 
a paper, and the first week sent in about a 
thousand words not on any subject nor even 
making sentences, but merely copied out of a 
dictionary, and did this for several weeks; and 
then, when the editor ventured to point out that 
he did not want long lists of words but sentences 
and, if possible, sentences that formed an essay, 
I should fly into a rage and vow that I was 
unjustly treated and that some people did not 
know what they did want. I shall be told, of 
course, that domestic service is unpleasant, that 
the wages are poor, the work hard, and the con- 
ditions bad, and that any spirited and sensible 
girl would prefer to remain outside it and have 
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her freedom. I have used this very argumey, 
myself. But I shall not use it again because ; 
is twenty years out of date. If there are ap 
houses where the conditions of service are gj 
very bad and the servants’ freedom is unjugiy 
curtailed, they are probably the very large hous, 
of the rich, and, ironically enough, these are the 
very houses that servants prefer. There jg , 
further irony in the fact that many servants, ¢@, 
tainly the creatures of hate that have lately pasge 
through these gates, do not take advantage 
the freedom and the privileges they posses 
Not only do they not want to work, but they 
not want to make themselves comfortable anj 
happy either. Living in the country as we do 
we realized that it was a dull place for girls, an 
we made special plans so that they mighi 
amuse themselves both in the house and away 
from it. But these girls would not dream ¢ 
becoming friendly human beings and amusing 
themselves; in this matter, apparently, they stil 
believed in ‘‘ knowing their place ’’; and it was 
only so far as the work was concerned that they 
had determined to forget what their place was, 
They clung desperately to all the discomforts 
of domestic service. 

Some people will tell you that it is all a ques 
tion of ‘‘ class-consciousness.’’ Actually, hov. 
ever, to talk of ‘‘ classes ’’’ only complicates the 
tangle. There is nothing we should like bette 
than the kind of servant one finds in France, who 
is extremely hard-working and loyal, but al» 
independent and outspoken, not unlike a visiting 
aunt. She does not sulk in a corner, and then 
come out bowing and scraping, hating you not 
because she knows you want her to be servile, but 
because she thinks she ought to be servile to you 
and yet resents the fact. This seems to be the 
trouble now with servants in England. Their 
mothers were frankly servile, and their daughters 
will probably be frankly independent, but this 
generation, as oddly placed as this generation of 
masters and mistresses, will neither abandon itself 
to servility nor cut itself loose from it. Even the 
idlest, dirtiest, sulkiest, most ill-tempered of the 
girls we have had lately always answered me as 
if | were a being of another order and not merely 
a rather fussy but shy fellow creature, who simply 
asked for so much service in return for wages, 
board and lodging. And because they compelled 
themselves to be docile and _ soft-spoken, they 
went away and disliked me and my family more 
than ever. They insist upon wearing uniforms, 
and then hate domestic service because they n0 
longer find themselves dressed in their ordinary 
clothes. Perhaps the secret of it all is that we 
are suffering for the sins of our fathers, for the 
old scraps of food, the miserable attic, the one 
half-day a week, the ‘‘ no followers,’’ the petty 
tyrannies of the great days of service. That is 
the only solution I can offer, and even that hardly 
explains why so many young women from the 
South Midland counties have lately passed 
through this house, making no attempt to do the 
work they offered to do and hating us all 9 
strangely. Next week, it appears, we begin again. 
We shall be at the station, hopefully waiting with 
the car, convinced that the luck must tut, 
and representing, you might say, the whole 
human race. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW AND MR. C. R. W. 
NEVINSON 


In October, 1925, when Mr. C. R. W. Nev- 
inson wished to withdraw a picture of his from the 
Tate Gallery, the SatuRDAY REvigew commented on 
the subject in somewhat severe terms. In reply we 
printed a letter from Mr. Nevinson setting forth his 
yiews on the matter. The incident then appeared to 
be closed. It may be recalled that a letter recently 
appeared in a newspaper from a journalist with re- 
ference to another picture of Mr. Nevinson’s, this 
time one that Mr. H. G. Wells presented to the Tate. 
Let us at once make it perfectly clear that on this 
incident the SATURDAY REVIEW made no comment of 
any sort at any time. Nevertheless, on March 14 our 
Art Critic received a long, insolent letter from Mr. 
Nevinson on this very subject, threatening legal 
action in the most violent and extravagant language. 
We thereupon wrote to Mr. Nevinson requesting him 
to furnish us with the particulars on which his re- 
marks were based. We have received from him in 
reply a letter reviving the controversy of October, 
1925, dragging in a reference to Mr. D. S. MacColl 
(of whose reputation as artist and art critic he is ap- 
parently unaware, since he seems uncertain how to 
spell his name), repeating his abuse of our Art Critic, 
and failing altogether—as he was bound to do—to 
justify his action in writing his first letter. ‘‘ I must 
confess (he writes in his letter to us) I do not in- 
tend to allow without some protest these lying per- 
sonal innuendoes against my character’’: but 
nothing whatever had been said on the subject in the 
Sarurpay Review. We do not propose to publish 
either of these letters in full, but we append an ex- 
tract from the first which will, we think, give our 
readers ample opportunity of judging between Mr. 
Nevinson and ourselves. 

“TI have been made once more a victim of you 
journalists [writes Mr. Nevinson in his letter to our 
Art Critic], this time by [a certain well-known 
journalist] who a few weeks ago wrote to every paper 
he could about a nude in a picture of mine that I had 
painted inj his studio in Paris, and Wells it seems has 
presented to the Tate. I knew nothing of this 
‘stunt’ as I was ill and very ill for two months, and 
have only just seen all the cuttings, etc., weeks 
after... If you attempt to blackguard my personal 
character again in your rag or waggle your slander- 
ous tongue by a lot of false statements, I shall be 
compelled to seek legal protection and sue your 
Editor. You are as an art critic at liberty to say 
anything you like about my work and if my work is 
on exhibition it is public property to be criticized and 
itis asking for it. But you have no right to put into 
the Public Press any false statements concerning my 
personal character, and I do not intend to be black- 
guarded and maligned by you Bloomsbury prigs of 
‘Intellectuals,’ at least not that way. I refuse to be 
intimidated by your innuendoes. 

“You know nothing about me personally. Thank 
God!! I have been spared the misfortune of either 
knowing you or meeting you. Therefore you will be 
well advised in future (as far as I am concerned) only 
to write art criticism and not indulge yourself in petty 
Personal attacks (lies at that). In any case you can 
have only derived your cheap innuendoes from cheap 
vulgar arty chit-chat and Bloomsbury catiness or New 
English Self-Righteousness.”’ 


RUMANIA AND BESSARABIA 


SIR,—In your comments of last week you refer 
particularly to Signor Mussolini’s decision to ratify 
the Treaty of Paris signed 1920 by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and Rumania, ‘‘confirming the 
annexation of Bessarabia by Rumania.’’ One would 
like to know if ‘* annexation ’’ is the actual expres- 
sion used by the signatories to the Treaty. The term 
is certainly used in this connexion by almost the whole 
of the English and French Press. Even such a well- 
informed critic as M. Auguste Gauvain of Le Journal 
des Débats, a member of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales and Politiques, employs it (‘‘ annexion ’’). So 
far the reference would seem to have provoked no 
criticism in our Press. I think it calls for a mise au 
point. 

From the fourteenth century Bessarabia had formed 
part of the Principality of Moldavia, which with that 
of Wallachia and a portion of the Dobruja was recog- 
nized by the Great Powers as the Kingdom of 
Rumania in 1881. In 1812 Bessarabia was annexed 
by Russia. After the Crimean War Russia restored 
a portion of it to Moldavia. In 1878 Russia re-annexed 
this portion. The Russian element in Bessarabia was 
always numerically insignificant. In 1919 the popu- 
lation of Bessarabia was about 2,600,000, 45,000 being 
Russians, 72,000 Germans, 138,000 Jews and 225,000 
Ukrainians. The great bulk of the population was 
Rumanian. 

The annexation of Bessarabia by Russia I under- 
stand. The present ‘‘ annexation ’’ of Bessarabia by 
Rumania I do not understand. Do we speak of the 
recent restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France as an 
‘* annexation ’’’? What Soviet Russia now thinks, 
or rather would have us think, of all this is also diffi- 
cult to understand when we remember that M. Rakov- 
sky, the present Soviet representative in Paris, was 
before the war one of the most vehement opponents 
of the Russification of Bessarabia. At that time 
M. Rakovsky was a Rumanian subject. 

I am, etc., 
VALENTINE O’Hara 


DISRAELI AND CANADA 


SIR,—May I ask “ A. A. B.’’ what evidence he 
has for his statement that ‘‘ Disraeli laid the founda- 
tions of the Constitution of the Dominion of Canada’’ ? 
The British North America Act is based on resolu- 
tions framed by the Charlottetown and Quebec Con- 
ferences of 1864-65. Apart from two representatives 
of Newfoundland, those Conferences were purely 
Canadian, and the Act itself was drafted in London 
by Canadian statesmen. The British Government’s 
suggestions were few and unimportant, and, it may 
be added, not always happy. The guiding hand was 
not Disraeli’s but Sir John Macdonald’s. 

This at least is the Canadian version of the story. 
I should be interested to know in what respects it 
is mistaken. 

I am, etc., 
E. A. Forsty 

Balliol College, Oxford 


THE LATE DR. WALTER LEAF 


SIR,—In connexion with the death of the distin- 
guished scholar, Dr. Walter Leaf, I notice various 
eulogistic references to the version of the ‘ Iliad ’ in 
which he collaborated. I well remember how thrilled 
and delighted I was, as an ingenuous undergraduate 
some thirty years ago, on discovering this book—I 
felt like Keats discovering Chapman. But, perhaps 
fifteen years later, when knowledge and taste had 
had time to mature, I returned to this version and 
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was surprised and disappointed to find it turgid, man- 
nered, artificial—in a word, insincere, and therefore 
no true work of art. 

I think modern taste, which rightly insists on sin- 
cere inspiration as the first requisite of art, would 
prefer a rendering like Samuel Butler’s ‘ Odyssey,’ 
written in simple, dignified English, without a trace 
of archaism or affectation, to any written in what 
Butler termed ‘‘ Wardour Street ’’ English. 

I am, etc., 
WALTER BOWERLEY 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland 

Avenue, W.C.2 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—What is the origin of the phrase, ‘‘ a nation 
of shopkeepers,”’ as applied to England? 
B. L. KER 


SIR,—I should be grateful if any of your readers 
could supply me with a list of volumes dealing with 
the proper care and treatment of books. 

W. HucGHEs 


SIR,—Which is the oldest inn in England? That 
distinction has, I believe, been claimed for the ‘‘Fight- 
ing Cocks,’’ at St. Albans. I should be glad to know 
whether the claim can be substantiated. 

WituiaM GEARY 


SIR,—Who can give us in briefest form the true 
explanation of what is really one of the strangest 
things in literary history, why such a book as ‘ Jane 
Eyre ’ should have been offered to one publisher after 
another before it could gain acceptance? 

CHARLES GREEN 


‘* ANON ”’ 
SIR,—The word ‘‘ anon”’ is stated in a _ well- 


known Etymological Dictionary of some ninety years 


ago to be derived from ‘‘ On an; that is, on or in ane 
or one (instant) ’’; it is used by Robert of Gloucester 
(fl. 1260-1300) in the lines: 

To hys felawes he wende anon, and bad them hardi be; 

So that the Brytones were vp the poytyt fie. 
The word is also used by Wiclif in his Bible, Matt., 
ch. 13. Gower also uses it in his ‘ Confessio 
Amantis’; the Prologue. Spenser uses it in his 
‘ Ferie Queene,’ book 3, ch. 9, and of course Shake- 
speare’s use in ‘ Henry IV,’ part 1, act 1, is well 
known. Many old writers use it, such as Joye, Hol- 
land and Phillips. 

WYNCHCOMBE 


** DOUBT ” 


SIR,—The line to which your correspondent, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton, alludes, occurs in Sir John Den- 
ham’s poem, ‘ Cooper’s Hill.’ The correct rendering 
is as follows: 


Uncertain ways unsafest are 
And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 


J. H. Hotmes 


SIR,—The quotation should be: 


Uncertain ways unsafest are, 
And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 


Author: Sir John Denham, 1615-1669, in ‘ The 
Sophy,’ a tragedy in five acts, the subject of which 
was drawn from Sir Thomas Herbert’s travels. An 
interesting biography at a critical period in English 
history. 

M. Porritt 


THE THEATRE 
THIS UNFREEDOM 
By Ivor BROWN 


The Fanatics. By Miles Malleson. Ambassadors’ Theatre, 
The Combined Maze. By May Sinclair and Frank Vospe,, 
Produced by the Repertory Players. March 13. 
O have ‘‘a position” is to enjoy peace. Ty 
| maintain week after week and year after year, 
from desk or platform or pulpit that life jg 
quite simple if your mind will only make it so by 
accepting an omnicompetent creed or programme js 
not an exhausting occupation. To be thus immune 
from fresh or disturbing ideas and to flatten out every 
objection with the epigram which you first made as 
an undergraduate must certainly ease the strain of 
life. If, for instance, I was thus blissfully sure of 
my own mind and the blessings of Providence, I could 
simply do this week’s work by scribbling out again 
some stuff I had written about the sacramental splen- 
dours of marriage and the futility of Free Love and 
so settle the combined hash of Miss Sinclair and Mr, 
Malleson. 

On the other hand, I cannot join those champions of 
liberty who are always courting freedom in the 
abstract and bolting from it in the concrete. Mr. 
Chesterton, for example, can play on the word free. 
dom until it rings like a trumpet, and the air resounds 
with delirious tuckets sounded in freedom’s cause, 
But when you offer him some practical freedom, such 
as a Free Church instead of a Tied House, Free Love 
instead of the Bonds of Matrimony, Free Thought 
instead of the Forcible Feeding whose diet is dogma, 
you only tread on all his mental toes at once. But 
whatever you say will not bother him; he has a 
system with the answers all ready like cartridges in 
a clip: he could turn on his famous repeater and make 
a fusillade at the expense of Mr. Malleson’s utilitarian 
debaters and their haverings about experimental mar- 
riage. But those of us who cannot settle down in 
systems and then defend them with typewriters which 
rattle away as monotonously as machine-guns will 
admit that ‘ The Combined Maze’ is disturbing be 
cause it shows a system at work and _ that ‘ The 
Fanatics ’ is disturbing because it shows anti-system 
in debate. On Sunday night I saw the scabrous 
reality of what is sometimes called a sacrament; on 
Tuesday I listened to the anti-sacramentalists in full 
debate and wondered whether it was quite so simple 
as all that. I could roar neither for old faith nor 
young fanatic. 

Miss Sinclair’s pre-war 


story ‘ The Combined 


. Maze,’ which has been wel! dramatized by Mr. Frank 


Vosper, is perfectly simple. A young clerk of the 
Polytechnic persuasion, sworn foe of flabbiness and 
devotee of the dumb-bell, the gymnasium, and the 
running-track, is ‘‘ vamped ” by a _ wretched little 
syren, who bears and neglects children she does not 
want, and turns his suburban domesticity into a com- 
prehensive misery and squalor. When he thinks 
that he is rid of her she returns to play on his sym- 
pathy as an outcast and, though divorce would 
release him for the second marriage which might re 
build his home to perfection, he is too decent to turn 
her out. He receives the prodigal and restores his 
life to ruin. In this story, which never deserts the 
probabilities, system, and authority are made to look 
uncommonly vile. The emotional ardours which led 
to the clerk’s seduction were generated by his atten- 
dance at divine service; religion, it may fairly be said, 
first assisted at his calamity and then told him to 
bind calamity for ever to his side by making an honest 
woman of the little slut who had played on his 
fervours. Inside his new home life is fruitful and 
multiplies according to the theological recipe although 
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the mother has no real maternal instinct to match her 
intense sexual impulses and the father has no money 
to justify the getting of a brood. The woman who 
was nature’s nominee as his help-mate must remain 
in the offing ; divorce is not within the means of penni- 
jess clerks. When he saves and screws in order to 
obtain it the runaway wife returns to prey on his 
sympathies and make it impossible. So holy wed- 
lock renews itself. The husband is left with the worst 

sible wife, the children with the worst possible 
mother. 

[t does not need a prolonged study of recorded fact 
to realize that Miss Sinclair has not falsified the 

sible actualities of the sacramental state. Her 
clerk’s tragedy is far more plausible than nine out of 
ten of the sexual embroilments which are the stuff of 
the stage. It is as actual in treatment as it is actual 
in theme and the angles of her triangle are as right 
in composition as they are wrongly set in any scheme 
of justice. Mr. Malleson’s characters, by a coinci- 
dence, are concerned to meet exactly the kind of 
problem which Miss Sinclair stated. It is none the 
less an urgent problem because it is far from new. 
These young people hammer away at the possibilities 
of marriage on the approval system. International 
treaties and conventions are often signed before they 
are ratified and the upshot of ‘ The Fanatics ’ is that 
marriages should have a similar inaugural and non- 
committal period. The suggestion may be dismissed 
as undergraduates’ palaver and it obviously has more 
complications than the play’s debate could entertain. 
It presupposes a general acceptance of birth-control, 
but as the young people who would begin marriage 
by trial in order not to confirm it in error would 
already be outside the pale of philoprogenitive 
Christianity there is not much difficulty on that score. 
The real point is, as Mr. Malleson’s hero points out, 
that we are still the heirs of a religious discipline 
though we have largely rejected the religious senti- 
ment. The institutions of the Faith can be instru- 
ments of happiness only when they are accepted by 
the faithful; certainly not when they are imposed 
a people who have no religious interests or im- 
pulses. 

The Repertory Players gave Miss Sinclair and Mr. 
Vosper the benefit of a remarkably fine performance. 
Our players can usually respond to a release from the 
silken chains which tie them to intrigue and epigram 
in lounge-halls and the latest fashions. Mr. Richard 
Bird presented the full impress of athletic clerkdom 
and his study of decency in distress was admirable in 
its moderation and poised emphasis. Mr. Gordon 
Harker made a brief intervention of unforgettable 
brilliance, while Miss Gwendolen Evans and Miss 
Gillian Lind, as the worse and better angels of a villa 
in Wandsworth, acted a difficult play as though its 
sincerities and subtleties were the spurs and not the 
handicaps of expression. Players with names more 
wed to the electric light certainly could not have 
improved on this performance. Mr. Malleson, too, 
has been well served. I did not think, when I read 
his text, that the play would come out as well ‘‘ in 
the solid ’’ as it eventually did. That it is dated by 
constant reference to the war is of no matter; that 
its argument should be made to move quickly and that 

young minds should tread a brisk measure is of 
‘upreme importance. Mr. Nicholas Hannen brought 
acharming and boyish ardour to the domestic Parlia- 
ment while his experience as an actor gave dramatic 
values to sociological conclusions. Miss Alison 
sgatt, an actress whom I have seen decorate many 
minor parts, added a major performance of exceptional 
esse and sensibility. Were the debate to turn dull 
Participation would redeem it and Miss Grizelda 
ervey, Miss Louise Hampton, and Miss Ursula 
Jeans filled their various corners with nicely contrasted 
‘kill. For giving variety and liveliness to discussion- 
drama of this kind English acting is richly gifted. 


The grandiose emotional theatre may demand a large- 
ness of style which is now lacking; but there is ample 
capacity for quietude of statement which shall not be 
flat and for a muted expressiveness whose voice is 
admirably clear although it be still and small. 


MUSIC 
THE FUTURE OF SIR HENRY WOOD 


R. WILLIAM BOOSEY has carried out one 
M part of his threat. Sir Henry Wood and the 

New Queen’s Hall Orchestra are ‘‘ under 
notice,’’ and on this very Saturday will be given the 
last of the Symphony Concerts under the present 
regime. The orchestra will make its final appear- 
ance—unless Messrs. Chappell seize the opportunity 
of giving a ‘‘ farewell ’’ concert, which would surely 
be profitable—on Good Friday at the ‘ Parsifal ’ con- 
cert, and so will pass inconspicuously over to the vast 
company of things accomplished and, as we say, done 
with. It is, however, only the name of the orchestra 
that must go. Sir Henry Wood, and Mr. Charles 
Woodhouse and his fellow-players remain, and ‘‘ by 
any other name ’’ the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
will play as well and, as I shall suggest, probably 
better. 

I had stayed my comment upon the action taken by 
Messrs. Chappell, partly because I had already stated 
my view of some of the facts not many weeks ago, 
and partly because it seemed that no good would be 
done by comment while the position was changing 
from day to day. Indeed, any forecast of what may 
happen in the future would, in the circumstances, be 
either ill-informed or indiscreet. I do not pretend to 
be thoroughly informed, and I will not adopt the 
knowing attitude of ‘‘I could an I would.’’ But 
there are one or two facts, the statement of which 
may serve to clear away some of the misconceptions 
which are evident in most of what has been written 
in the Press about this most serious crisis in the 
musical history of London. 

First of all, it has been implied, if not stated in so 
many words, that Messrs. Chappell have reluctantly 
abandoned a philanthropic and ungrateful task, be- 
cause concerts have ceased to pay. The deficit is due, 
we are to understand, mainly to the counter-attractions 
of listening-in, which keep people away from the 
concert-hall. The problem is not nearly so simple as 
that, for it is notorious that these concerts did not 
pay their way for many years before the war raised 
the expenses or the wicked Broadcasting Company 
was so much as dreamt of, or the villainous enter- 
tainment-tax, which in some mysterious way is said 
to affect the concert-giver although the concert-goer 
pays it, entered into the calculations of a desperate 
and ill-advised Chancellor of the Exchequer. During 
the first decade of their existence, when the late 
Robert Newman was in sole charge of the business 
side, I believe that the concerts were a commercial 
success. In 1902, Newman, having lost money in 
theatrical ventures, was obliged to realize his assets 
in connexion with the Queen’s Hall concerts, and they 
were taken over by a syndicate headed by Sir Edgar 
Speyer, who wisely retained Newman in the capacity 
of manager. Speyer was out to make music, not 
money, and during his rule the orchestra enjoyed 
something like ideal conditions. Sir Henry Wood 
was actually able to make a stand against the per- 


-nicious deputy-system, and insist that the man who 


was engaged to play at a concert, should do so and 
not be allowed to send a substitute if it happened 
to suit him better to take an engagement elsewhere. 
He is, I believe, the only conductor in London who 
enjoys this immunity from the possibility of rehears- 
ing one group of men and then being faced with a 
different group at the actual performance. 
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During the war, as a result of circumstances which 
need not be detailed, Messrs. Chappell, the lessees 
of the Queen’s Hall, took over from Speyer the re- 
sponsibility of financing the concerts. But, owing to 
the enormously increased cost of concert-giving and 
the corresponding shrinkage in the means of the 
music-loving public, it has been impossible to re- 
establish the concerts on a sound commercial basis, 
and it is doubtful whether Messrs. Chappell ever 
anticipated being able to make them pay, directly. 
There were, however, good reasons for carrying on 
in the face of, at any rate, a reasonable loss. For 
Messrs. Chappell are primarily publishers of music, 
especially of songs, and manufacturers of pianofortes. 
For both these wares the concerts provided a means 
of advertisement, besides adding to the honourable 
prestige of the firm. On this point the only cogent 
remark I have seen in the whole of the discussion 
was made by a distinguished foreign critic, Mr. 
Richard Aldrich, who said in an article contributed 
to The Times last Saturday: ‘‘ The visitor from 
America, where the art of advertising is supposed to 
reach its highest point, might think, considering all 
the circumstances, that the losses incurred by the pro- 
prietors could well be charged to the account for 
advertising, in which case they would not appear as 
losses at all, but as useful expenditure.’’ This, in- 
deed, seems to have been Messrs. Chappell’s point 
of view in the past. Their instruments and their 
ballads were shown off and the public got ‘its 
music. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, to surmise that 
Messrs. Chappell are discontinuing their concerts not 
because the concerts do not pay, but because they do 
not pay as advertisements. It has never been alleged, 
so far as I know, that the audiences have seriously 
fallen off in numbers. Indeed, it is well known that 
last season’s ‘‘ Proms.’’ were highly successful. The 
inquirer into the causes of the crisis must, therefore, 
go a step further, and he will note that the Broad- 
casting Corporation is held up to opprobrium as the 
villain of the piece. I hold no brief for broadcast- 
ing, the results of which have always seemed to me 
thoroughly unsatisfactory from the musical point of 
view. But I can well understand that the people who 
enjoy its lazy delights have ceased to want to make 
music themselves. Therefore they no longer buy 
songs or pianofortes, but listening-in sets and gramo- 
phones—though these last have not been included in 
the indictment. The director of one firm of music-pub- 
lishers stated that the sale of sheet-music was as 
good as dead. I think it is this fact that explains 
both Messrs. Chappell’s decision and the attacks on 
the Broadcasting Corporation. 


It seems to me, therefore, highly improbable that: 


the much advertised possibility of the Broadcasting 
Corporation stepping into the breach and assuming 
the responsibilities, which Messrs. Chappell have laid 
down, will be realized. For Messrs. Chappell remain 
in possession of the Queen’s Hall and it is hardly 
in human nature to add further to the strength of the 
declared enemy, against whom they have strenuously 
fought in the past, even to the extent of excluding 
from their own concerts artists who accepted en- 
gagements to broadcast. I hope, as all musicians must 
hope, that Sir Henry Wood’s long public service will 
not be suddenly terminated in this unhappy manner and 
a great orchestra disbanded for ever, but I think we 
must look, for their salvation, to a man or a group 
of men with sufficient love of music and _ sufficient 
riches to stand the inevitable losses of concert-giv- 
ing. If such men can be found, and the concerts are 
re-established on a basis of adequate rehearsal and 
of freedom from restrictions as to the engagement 
of artists and the instruments used, the present 
crisis will have done nothing but good. The concerts 
have suffered for some time from a creeping paralysis, 
which was bound in the end to kill them, and a fresh 


and unhampered start is needed to revive the spirit of 
conductor and players and audience. We must not 
be ungrateful for what Messrs. Chappell have done, 
They kept the flag flying—it is the appropriate meta. 
phor—during the difficult period of the war and the 
years which followed it. But now it is time to 
revert to the old and most satisfactory solution of 
patronage. H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—55 
Set By ELIzABETH BIBESCO 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an original Lullaby 
in two verses. This should be inspired by charm 
rather than irony. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for typical Hollywood 
film sub-titles illustrating: 

1. Dawn breaking on a battlefield 

2. The return of the prodigal. 

3. The baby saves the home. 

4. The power of a good woman’s love. 

(the above four should be in the form of generaliza. 
tions), and for three witty captions suitable for a light 
comedy. (These may or may not take the form of 
dialogue.) 

As examplees of a witty caption we may quote; 
‘““ When woman was created out of Adam’s rib that 
was the first bone of contention ’’ ; ‘‘ I left her in the 
Grand Canyon trying to get the last word with an 
echo ’”’; “ It was the sort of street in which Cupid 
shot only with Pierce Arrows.’’ 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Ki 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g. this week, LITERARY i, 
or LITERARY 55s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must bk 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize er prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 28, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturDAay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 53 
Set sy T. MicHAEL Pope 


A. The name of St. Valentine has been excised 
from the revised Prayer Book. We offer a First Prise 
of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea 
for a poem in rhymed verse entitled ‘ A Farewell to. 
St. Valentine.’ The poem must not exceed thirty lines 
in length. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 4 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Essay, of nt 
more than 250 words, in the manner of Charles Lamb, 
on the subject of Community Singing. 

We have received the following report from Mr. 
T. Michael Pope, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. POPE 
To set a literary competition is inevitably t 
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court misunderstanding. | One would have thought 
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that the title ‘A Farewell to St. Valentine’ was 
sufficiently self-explanatory. Not so, however. Many 
of the competitors seized the opportunity provided to 

‘ve metrical expression to their views—which were 

erally unfavourable—on the subject of the revised 
Prayer Book. One entrant indulged in a brief his- 
tory of the English Prayer Book from the period of 
the Reformation down to our own day. Another erudite 
hagiologist began her tribute to St. Valentine with 
an impressive catalogue of some of the lesser-known 
saints in the calendar : 

St. Lucian and Nicolas and Venerable Bede, 

St. Boniface and Blasius, Alphege and Nicomede, 

Machutus and Evertius, Silvester and St. Chad. 
A competitor from Blackheath, in a competent sonnet, 
apostrophizes St. Valentine as ‘‘ Medieval Saint.”’ 
This would appear to be an inaccurate designation, 
in view of the fact that Valentine, Bishop of Interam- 
nis—who is identified by the best liturgical authori- 
ties with the saint commemorated in the calendar— 
is said to have suffered martyrdom about the year 270. 

The quality of the verses submitted was, on the 
whole, surprisingly low. Many of them, indeed, 
hardly rose above the level of those coloured Valen- 
tines which disfigured—rather than graced—the win- 
dows of our newspaper shops a generation or so ago. 
Mr. Charles L. Burrows achieves a really neat couplet 
in: 

This the sad burden of the lover’s plaint— 
We could have better spared a better saint. 

Mrs Marion Peacock came very near to winning 
a prize, but unfortunately in her second verse she 
failed to justify the promise of her prime. Among 
the entries of outstanding merit I should like to men- 
tion those of H. C. M., Gordon Daviot, Morfydd, José 
Steele and Ramillies. To Muriel M. Malvern, aged 
sixteen, I offer my sincere felicitations. She may yet, 
I think, be a prize-winner in one of these competi- 
tions. I recommend for the first prize Pibwob, and 
for the second Miss Gertrude Pitt. Their verses are 
printed below : 


FIRST PRIZE 


Thus all things pass. Cupid died long ago. 
(Did dying Pan salute his lonely pyre 

With plaintive syrinx?) Broken is his bow, 
His little arrows trampled in the mire. 


To-day the direful ordinances attaint 
Cupid’s supplanter; they distitle you 

Of your enhaloed worth, dear patron saint 
Of mating birds and human lovers too. 


And so love’s tutelary pagan god 
And Christian saint, at one, together lie 
Beneath the all-obliterating sod. 
Thus all things pass—save love : love does not die. 


But lives, and breathes: ‘‘ Cupid and you are mine; 
Thrice Ave atque Vale, Valentine! ”’ 


SECOND PRIZE 
Ballade : 


St. Valentine has passed away, 

His pretty customs disappear, 

And February’s fourteenth day 

No longer rules the lover’s year. 

No longer, torn ’twixt hope and fear, 
A girl awaits the longed-for sign, 
Mysterious, yet to her so clear... 
Departed is St. Valentine. 


Cupids the tender soul convey, 

And many shadow-shapes are near: 
Ophelia’s sweet, demented lay, 

Enchanting Elia’s quips, I hear ; 

To keep the feast with fitting cheer, 

In raiment new, and ‘ mighty fine,” 

The ghost of Pepys brings up the rear... 
Departed is St. Valentine. 


The fair Victorian felt his sway, 

Expecting, with an anxious ear, 

The postman’s knock. (What bright display 
Of blushes, at the message dear !) 

Alas, the sentiment was sere, 

The star had waned to its decline, 

Ere spake the Church, with ban severe... 
Departed is St. Valentine. 


Envoi: 
Lovers, lament, and deck his bier: 
Come, Graces three, and Muses nine, 
To yield a tributary tear... 
Departed is St. Valentine! 
GERTRUDE Pitt 


538. I was more than a little disappointed with the 
majority of the entries for this competition. Few of 
the competitors seemed to have grasped the fact that 
imitation is the sincerest—as well as the most suc- 
cessful—form of parody. It is like Lamb, for instance, 
to begin an essay with the word ‘“‘ Reader’’ (a 
device which was adopted by the majority of the 
entrants), but it is emphatically not like Lamb to 
follow it with such a sentence as this: ‘‘ To be one 
of a multitude gathered together in the grand old 
Abbey of Westminster, to join in the songs as one of 
a crowd, to forget one’s self, and to feel merely a 
small happy voice forming part of the whole, is to 
be happy, very happy, in a quiet, pleasant way.’’ And 
one cannot help wondering whether the competitor 
who penned the phrase, ‘‘ I don’t know whether you 
can fathom my medieval mind,’’ can ever have read 
‘The Essays of Elia.” Non Omnia comes nearer 
the mark, but his concluding sentences are more 
reminiscent of Jeremy Taylor than of Charles Lamb, 
and there is none of Lamb’s quaintness in his other- 
wise admirable essay. Only one of the entries—that 
of Mr. Lester Ralph—appeared to me to fulfil all the 
necessary requirements. I therefore recommend it 
for the first and only prize in this competition, merely 
noting the fact that eyen Mr. Ralph has been guilty 
of the solecism of attributing to Lamb a phrase used 
by a later writer. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Of late there is to be heard in our midst—and to be 
sedulously avoided by those susceptible, like myself, 
of noises—a curious social uplifting of voices yclept 
Community Singing—cantatio communis—as_ when 
‘* The sons of the evening shouted together,’’ I know 
not whether in rhyme, but assuredly without sufficient 
reason. 

It is an ungrateful posture to stand alone—in an 
age like this—disposed to conglomeration, I verily 
believe, as was never age before since that of the 
Tartar migrations—yet I must avow that, dear to me as 
are my concives, the spectacle and the audition of 
them thus gregariously titillated to an extremity of 
stentorian cacophony do reduce me to the nadir of 
depression. 

It may be that creeping eld hath ‘obscured my 
faculties of appreciation—choked the channels to 
dulcet melody. I deny not that once the joyous, 
albeit ordered, chaunting of youthful voices at 
Christ’s Hospital was pleasing to an ear not over 
attuned to such assaults upon it. Haec tandem 
mominisse juvat. But about that vernal recollec- 
tion hangs yet a tattered cloak of solemnity—a sense 
of benediction—such as is imperceptible to me amid 
the organized bellowing of to-day. It doth lack 
that fine careless rapture. There is about it a 
measured malice of reiteration, of ‘‘ sound and fury 
signifying nothing,’’ 

Stroke upon stroke redundant, 

Sledge upon anvil banged, 
compensation for which will hardly be drawn from 
the ineptitude of the words so _ barbarously 


vociferated. 
LesTeR RALPH 
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BACK NUMBERS—XV 


N the late autumn of 1858 serious people were 

greatly pleased by a novel which presented school 

life under a light that never was on sea or land. 
‘* Frederick W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge,’’ for whom an eminent young poet a little 
later on invented a quite unprintable name, issued in 
that year ‘ Eric; or, Little by Little,’ a work which 
was almost universally applauded, though the 
SATURDAY REVIEW was rude enough to describe it as 
‘* exactly like ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ without 
the animal life and spirit and the vivid local colouring 
which gave ‘ Tom Brown’ its value.” 

* 
* * 


The author of ‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ’ himself 
fell away three years later, when, taking his hero to 
Oxford, he produced a picture of the University in 
which both learning and the vivid sensuous activity 
of youth were ignored. ‘‘ A reader unacquainted with 
Oxford,’’ we complained in 1861, ‘‘ would never guess 
that there was the slightest gleam of intellect or of 
knowledge, of care for theology, or for learning, or 
for philosophy, in the University.’’ We added, with 
every excuse, ‘‘ the air of happy youth is entirely 
wanting in the young gladiators of Mr. Hughes’s 


arena.’”’ 
* 


* * 


What was wrong with Hughes and with the less 
robust Farrar was inability to understand that, pre- 
cisely because boyhood is a critical period, it is the 
period during which exhortations to virtue and prudence 
are most tactless and may be most dangerous. To 
address to schoolboys such a novel as ‘ Eric’ is very 
much like shouting to a person on the edge of a cliff 
to be careful. The cautionary shriek does no practical 
good, but it may, and often does, shake the nerve 
of the auditor. Boyhood, over the happiness of which 
sentimentalists have gushed so foolishly, is often the 
unhappiest stage in life; but the boy has at least one 
great advantage over the man: nothing can be plainer 
(in the ordinary case, though one may recall De 
Quincey’s pathetic lament over the complexity of his 
moral life in boyhood) than the boy’s line of duty. A 
book of the ‘ Eric’ type, without any real subtlety 
that adults could appreciate, brings into that plain 
region a multitude of suggestions of the complexity 
of a boy’s life. It conveys the idea that, even at that 
stage, character may be set by a single indiscretion, 
a single acquaintance, a solitary deviation into error 
or abnormality. 

* * 


Nothing could be less true to life. For weeks or 
months a boy may fall into habits which, Hughes or 
Farrar would assure us, are bound to ruin his whole 
life, and yet may emerge in a little while virtually 
unharmed, A dangerous saying, no doubt; but facts 
are facts, and had better be recognized. Character 
is very fluid in boyhood, even in later youth, and in 
most instances the consequences which Hughes or 
Farrar would predict do not follow. All that their 
preaching does, where it is heeded, and one may 
suppose that boys still read ‘Tom Brown’ and 
‘ Eric,’ is to agitate and confuse boys with the least 
healthy consciences. 

* * 


It was dryly remarked by the SaturpDay in 1858 
that those who do not heed Moses are not likely to 
be convinced by the Hugheses and Farrars. The 
moral principles dear to Arnold, of Rugby, to the 
adoring Hughes, to Farrar are most effectively opera- 
tive when a boy is barely conscious of doing his duty. 


| one, Hughes in his sequel became amorphous. Farrar 


A morbid appreciation of the wickedness of thj 
often not so very wicked after all is not a help to right 
conduct. And assuredly such an appreciation is ray, 
among boys. 


* 
* * 


How is it, one asks, that writers who have 
served the memory of their own boyhood can be » 
absurd in fiction about school life? All art is depep. 
dent on an imaginative return to the moments of th 
prime experience. Lived or dreamed, the subject js 
continuously to be reapprehended in the mode in whic 
it was first apprehended. Why, then, do sy 
Victorian writers about school life, and some of their 
successors, insist on seeing school life with the eye 
of a meddlesome, over-moral middle-age? 

* 
* * 


Myself, I am not morbid enough to enjoy reading 
about boyhood. I think the ‘ Fleurs du Mal’ a mor 
wholesome work than ‘ Eric.’ But, one time ang 
another, I have read a good many stories of school 
life, and I take leave to say that there is only on 
which has both truth and art. I speak of a shamefully 
neglected book, and of an author who has had, I fear, 
but a success of moderate esteem. In ‘ The Firs 
Round’ Mr. St. John Lucas gave us, a good many 
years ago, a book in which sober realism was 
accompanied by a poet’s feeling for youth. There, at 
last, was the sensation that youth has of itself. But 
my business is with Hughes and Farrar. 

* 
* * 


Lately, being a guest where no other book was in 
my bedroom, I spent the early hours of a Sunday 
morning in re-reading, after an interval of many years 
‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ I found it easy enough 
to read, and in certain passages quite entertaining, 
but it became plain to me why Hughes had never 
been able to follow up that success. The subject was 
for him what Abraham Lincoln has been for Mr. 
Drinkwater. It was a subject so suited to him that 
there was really little for Hughes to do but to transfer 
it, unmodified, to paper. 

* 
* * 


In ‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ’ Hughes was dealing 
with a very definite institution, the Rugby of Arnold. 
His moralizing, tiresome as some of it was, had a 
certain justification, since it was part of the reproduc- 
tion of Arnold’s Rugby. All issued from a single 
source, Arnold. When he shifted the scene to Oxford, 
there was no moral centre, no one moral authority. 
Without a ready-made form, and incapable of making 


never came within measurable distance of even the 
doubtful achievement of Hughes. — 
x 
* 


It was not enough for Farrar that a boy was a boy. 
He saw the boy as a moral agent, and as little else. 
That he was earnest was in no way discreditable, but 
he carried earnestness into matters with which it was 
inc».zruous. Even the games and the bouts of 
boxug were viewed by him with the younger Arnold’s 
** sad lucidity of soul.’’ 


Hath it not a moral joy 
As it skips on Betty Foy? 

. H. Reynolds asked in his exquisite parody 
(Shelley’s ‘‘ ante-natal ‘ Peter Bell’ ’’) of the Words- 
worthian flea. Everything in Farrar had a moral joy 
or dejection. He came near to making morality mean 
ingless by trying to make it universal. But, read m 
the wrong spirit, ‘ Eric’ can brighten many a dull 
afternoon. 
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REVIEWS 
THE RUSSIAN MYSTERY 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


The Russian Revolution, 1917-1926. By Lance- 
lot Lawton. Macmillan. 


FTER nearly a century and a half of continuous 
and intensive research on a vast number of docu- 
ments, many important points in the history of the 
French Revolution remain doubtful and are presented 
this way or that according to the bias of the historian. 
It is by no means surprising that the Russian Revolu- 
tion, not yet ten years old, even though it is still 
more richly documented, should at present defy the 
historian. But it seems rather weak in the historian 
so mildly to accept the defiance. His narrative, if he 
attempted one, would quite certainly be wrong in 
several important particulars and would, with equal 
certainty, involve him in embittered disputes, even 
if he were himself without prejudices. But there is 
much that is known, and much where at least the 
points at issue can be stated. A full and con- 
nected account of the Revolution up to, say, the death 
of Lenin is now possible and ought to be attempted. 
I am moved to these reflections because the title of 
Mr. Lawton’s book and the imprint of its publishers 
seem to promise a serious work of this nature. The 
promise, unfortunately, is not fulfilled. This is not a 
book written in the form or the temper of history. It 
is a collection of chapters on various aspects of life 
in Russia, as seen by a journalist who knew how to 
keep his eyes open, one of many scores of such books, 
at least a score of which are no less scrappy and 
confused. But there is no historical narrative. There 
is an account of an interview with the Patriarch 
Nikhon, shortly before his death, when he seems to 
have implored Mr. Lawton to do most of the talk- 
ing. There is a description of Lenin’s tomb. But of 
the Bolshevik philosophy there is little, and of the 
story of the Bolshevik state hardly anything at all. 
Ican find no more than incidental reference to the 
Civil Wars, which have moulded the development of 
Russia just as surely as the Revolutionary Wars moulded 
the history of France. The index does not contain even 
the names of Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel. There 
isa very brief account of the present organization of 
the Red Army, but no account of how it was created, 
under the immediate pressure of insurrection and in- 
vasion, out of the ruins of the Czarist armies. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk does not appear in the index, 
and there is only a glancing allusion to the White 
Terror. 

_Mr. Lawton might reply that it was not his inten- 
tion to write a book in which these matters would 
necessarily be included, and indeed there is nothing 
to suggest that he is fitted to do so. He writes a 
great deal in almost meaningless clichés. Thus, in 
a chapter called ‘ Talks with Terrorists,’ he speaks 
of “a man with the face of a professor.’’ What in 
the world does that mean? I close my eyes and see 
pictures of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Professor Verrall and Professor A. E. 
Housman and Professor Reilly, big professors and 
little professors, hearty professors and etiolated pro- 
fessors. Such language ought not to be used in a 
work with any pretensions to seriousness. 

But, though Mr. Lawton does not give the student 
what he asks, he does once again whet his appetite 
for an historical narrative as full, as well substan- 
tiated and as impartial as possible. For to most of 
us what has happened and what is happening in 
Russia remains as mysterious as if man had never 
learnt to convey information in writing. What, for 
example, is the present constitution, in theory and in 
Practice, of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics ? 


The Labour Party delegation to Russia investigated 
this among other problems and, finding the resources 
of speech not adequate to express the vision that had 
been vouchsafed them, did the best they could with 
a diagram. On beholding this work I uttered an 
ejaculation similar to that which came from Mr. Kipps 
when he first saw an anatomical picture revealing the 
interior arrangements of the human frame— 
** * Chubes,’ he whispered, ‘ Chubes.’’’ But though 
this may have been unnecessarily elaborate, I cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Lawton’s brief chapter on the 
same subject, of thirteen pages, on not all of which 
does he keep strictly to the point, goes to an equal 
but opposite extreme. 

In all probability, we make much of the mystery 
for ourselves by overrating the intellectual powers 
of the Bolshevik leaders. For my part the more I 
read of their utterances the more I seem to detect 
not at all a philosophy which is strange to our habits 
of thought and difficult for us to understand but rather 
a great quantity of verbiage masking the absence of 
any connected philosophy and the presence of a very 
few, rather commonplace ideas. Mr. Wells would 
say, and I am inclined to agree with him, that men 
who elevate Kari Marx, with his preposterous 
whiskers and his interminable circumlocutions, to the 
dignity of a prophet must stand on a low intellectual 
level and cannot be seriously regarded as thinkers at 
all. This feeling is considerably strengthened when 
we examine the Bolshevist expositions of Marxism. 
Marxism, after all, comes to nothing more than the 
statements that there are Haves and Have-nots, that 
the Have-nots ought to have, and that there is a 
particular method by which this revolution will be 
accomplished. It is a matter of economic facts, of 
theories deduced from those facts, and of a prac- 
tical application of the theories. The intellectually 
bombastic language in which the Bolshevists expound 
and expand Marx’s doctrine seems to me to indicate 
not that there is any more in it than this but simply 
that they have minds of mediocre quality. On analysis, 
it is found to express either commonplaces or nothing 
at all. When the Bolshevists found themselves in 
power, they found also that they did not know what 
they wanted to do. 

Their strength was in the fact that, on this dis- 
covery, two or three minds among them rapidly pro- 
vided themselves with a real object. This was simply 
to rule, to set the machine going again. Lenin’s great 
contribution to Marxism, according to Mr. Max East- 
man, was his conception of the professional revolu- 
tionary, who will set events in motion instead of 
waiting on them. This would hardly seem of suffi- 
cient scope to entitle him to the title which Mr. East- 
man confers on him of ‘‘ perhaps the most effective 
political thinker in history,’’ but it was a conception 
expressing the most essential element in his nature, 
and it was effective enough both in promoting the 
Revolution and in guiding its course. He seized 
power and held it and, at whatever sacrifice of theory, 
he endeavoured to set the machine at work again. 
He was lucky to find at his side, at first an enemy 
but soon an indispensable ally, Trotsky, with his 
great powers of practical organization. 

Now Lenin is dead and Trotsky fallen from power. 
There is little likelihood that any serious departure 
will be made from the New Economic Policy. The 
ruling clique probably sincerely believes that no other 
body could govern Russia with as little disaster as it 
does itself and probably believes little else. It still 
continues to mouth the accepted jargon of Com- 
munism, the most elaborate system of political ter- 
minology ever devised and the most meaningless. But 
it has been deprived of Lenin’s will to power and it 
has apparently deprived itself of Trotsky’s gifts for 
organization, and there is no certainty that it may 
not yet be faced with crises as severe as those that 
Lenin and Trotsky so hardly overcame. 
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THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS 


Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. By John 
Palmer. Secker. tos. 6d. 


R. PALMER'S championship of the new French 

dramatists has reached us so far in isolated 
articles ; he now co-ordinates his defences and masses 
his arguments for action. His book includes essays 
on Pirandello and the Russian producer, Pitoeff. In 
the main, however, it is an exposition of the new 
men and new methods in French theatrical composi- 
tion. It is claimed that the rigidity and insularity 
of the Parisian drama have been swept away, that 
Paris is now more responsive to the winds of 
advanced theatrical doctrine than London, and 
that the breach with the old formalism and 
the old rhetorical tradition has made an opening 
for young writers of the highest ability. The Pari- 
sian dramatist is no longer the ostrich who buries his 
head in a boulevard and admits no other world be- 
yond his own mental desert. His culture is cosmo- 
politan, his interests centre on the new doubts and 
denials of a disenchanted generation, and his medium 
is conditioned by his sensitive approach to the hum- 
ours and distresses of the time. He has rejected the 
old routine of situation and tirade; the commonplace 
emotionalism gives place to psychological subtleties 
and ironies. Here romanticism is touched to new and 
rather bitter issues, as in the work of M. Sarment; 
there the discipline of eloquence is replaced by a 
theatre of significant silences, as in the work of 
M. J. J. Bernard. 

The case is stated, it need hardly be said, with 
lucidity and cogency, and behind the pleading is a 
passionate belief that the new French authors are 
wronged by English neglect, which in turn deprives 
the intelligent English public of great opportunities 
of enjoyment. Mr. Palmer occasionally makes a slip. 
He implies that London has seen nothing of M. Bern- 
ard’s work. Two pieces, ‘ Le Printemps des Autres ’ 
and ‘ Le Feu Qui Reprend Mal’ were produced in 
London last year and considerable admiration was 
aroused by the former when given at the Every- 
man Theatre for a fortnight last summer. But the 
analysis of the fresh minds and methods is done by 
a dramatic critic in whose work clarity and convic- 
tion have always gone together, and the French 
authors, whom Mr. Palmer esteems, are singularly 
happy in their advocate. What English criticism 
lost when Mr. Palmer went to serve the League of 
Nations has been the gain of men like MM. Bernard, 
Lenormand, and Geraldy, whose eager interpreter he 
has become. It is particularly interesting to know 
that the official theatres of Paris are not hostile to 
novelty and have given their hospitality to the pioneers 
of theatrical revolt. 

Generalizations must be dangerous about a move- 
ment which is inchoate and diverse in tendency, but 
it is fairly true to assert that the new writers carry 
a question-mark as the symbol of their creeds. They 
prefer doubt to doctrine, negatives to positives, in- 
terrogations to pronouncements. To this attitude 
Mr. Palmer is almost furiously sympathetic and his 
taste for the question-mark is shown in his unmeas- 
ured enthusiasm for the work of Pirandello. That 
the Italian is a skilful technician of the theatre it 
would be ridiculous to deny. But to praise his philo- 
sophy is to praise as barren a nihilism as ever fell 
from the lips of a first-year undergraduate intoxi- 
cated with the earliest sips of sophistry. ‘‘ M. Piran- 
dello takes us in an instant, as it were, to the farther 
side of life. He cannot show us what lies on the far- 
ther side, but he makes us realize that it exists.’’ 
Mr. Palmer has here blurted out the essential fact 
about his hero, namely, that he has nothing to say. 
He writes a play about truth which is one long scep- 
tical interrogative. Pontius Pilate reached as far as 
that. Pirandello’s talent lies in his ability to turn 


| and the new French taste in acting and presentation 
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metaphysics into comedy or tragedy and give 
ticism a presentational value. But the scepticism it. 
self is elementary stuff. It may be true to Say that 
‘* his plays begin where those of Mr. Shaw leave of” 
But as Mr. Palmer has already admitted that, hai. 
ing begun, he never gets anywhere, the remark has 
no point whatever. It needs no mental ability 
to trot out the old metaphysical dilemmas of the 
schools, which is all that Pirandello, regarded as a 
thinker, has done. It certainly needs dramatic 
ability to put them entertainingly in three dimen. 
sions. That, and that only, is Pirandello’s achieve. 
ment. His trivial scepticism cannot stand compari- 
son for a moment with the immense positive and 
creative work of Mr. Shaw. 

The chapter on the work of the Pitoeffs is a grace. 
ful eulogy, but we cannot agree with Mr. Palmer 
that this production of ‘ Saint Joan’ was preferable 
to the English interpretation which had, after all, the 
approval of the author, who may be taken to know 
his own intentions. The English production was 
logical, the Pitoeffs’ mystical. Mr. Palmer first 
admits that ‘‘Mr. Bernard Shaw in ‘ Saint Joan ’ gives 
us a human and rational explanation of a saint ’’ and 
then abuses Mr. Casson’s rendering for the very rea- 
son that it was human and rational. Saint Joan in. 
terested Mr. Shaw because he saw in her an early 
and a splendid Ibsenite, a hater and a slayer of shams, 
an alone-standing woman, and the first Protestant. 
The business of the producer is to frame the argu- 
ment and the woman who made it, and not to dabble 
in a mysticism which is not there. Mr. Casson did 
frame the argument, whereas Mr. Palmer writes of 
the Parisian version. ‘‘Give me the spirit of the play,” 
says M. Pitoeff in effect, ‘‘ and anyone may have its 
brains.’’ One could hardly imagine a crasser stu- 
pidity. The spirit of Mr. Shaw’s work is its brains, 
and any attempt to produce ‘ Saint Joan’ as if it 
were simply a bit of dithering sob-stuff or mystical 
hocus-pocus written down to the level of Sir James 
Barrie’s public is an insult to the play. Mr. Palmer, 
since he believes so fervently in the genius of M. 
Pitoeff, should have chosen stronger ground for the 
defence. His championship of the new French writers 


is expressed with such a reasoned lucidity and such 
range of fundamental brain-work that we are the 
more surprised to find him losing head, heart, and all 
to Pirandello’s fruitless nihilism and the Pitoeffs’ mis- 
handling of ‘ Saint Joan.’ 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


Keith Feiling. Williams and Norgate. 25. 


y tr addition to the excellent Home University 
Library of this brilliant and provoking little book 
from the pen of Mr. Keith Feiling makes us hope 
that other detailed volumes on English history will 
be added to the series which Professor Pollard’s mas 
terly résumé so admirably began. It goes without 
saying that scholarship, freshness and point mark all 
Mr. Feiling’s work, and these qualities are well 
exemplified in this essay on a period the concluding 
part of which Mr. Feiling has already vividly illum- 
inated in a book which was a notable contribution 
to historical study. The point of view from whic 
this book is written is familiar and is best shown 1 
the passage where Mr. Feiling writes : 

Cecil . . . belonged to that English school of politiques— 
Selden, Clarendon, Halifax, and Harley—who have done most 
for the continuous life of the nation. 

A preference for the via media, the Anglican Church, 
for what might be termed history of the centre is the 
special characteristic of this school, of which Mr. 
Feiling is perhaps the most distinguished representa 
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. As for several generations we have suffered 
from Whig misinterpretation of the period, a short 
history written from a very different angle of vision 
is very welcome and refreshing, even though we learn 
fittle that is actually new 

In detail the book is often penetrating, always 
yivid, and the telling fact and the revealing meta- 

r profusely illustrate a narrative which is vigorous 
and colourful. A few examples will best show its 
quality. Mr. Feiling reminds us of the spirit of Tudor 
England by telling us again of the Tudor victims who 
uttered a prayer for the State which tortured them. 
The character of the visitation of the smaller monas- 
teries could hardly be made plainer than by noting 
that they were examined at the rate of twenty a fort- 

ight. He hits off the politics of Protector Somerset 
very neatly—they ‘‘ show a distasteful mixture of 
Somerset House and Exeter Hall.’’ The essence of 
Elizabethan exploration is realized when we learn 
that for Drake’s circumnavigation £5,000 was ad- 
yanced and thus the shareholders’ profits were 
$500,000; and much of Elizabeth’s tortuous 
diplomacy is clarified by mentioning the fact that the 
retail cloth trade formed the background of her 
elderly romances. Tudor despotism is judged to be, 
in Raleigh’s phrase, ‘‘ not Turk-like,’’ but rather 
“Cesarism of genius, Buonapartism minus the 
army.’ 

When we come to the Stuarts there is greater room 
for disagreement with Mr. Feiling’s conclusions, 
though specialists may not be wholly satisfied even 
with the Tudor chapters. They may accept the idea 
of the growing predominance of the acquisitive 
society. But we think that some will feel that in- 
justice is done when the Anglican Church is said to 
incorporate the attiftide to life of Elizabeth, who was 
“incapable of spiritual leanings.’’ In the later period, 
from the fact that we hear of the Levellers but not 
of the Diggers we surmise that there are limits even 
to Mr. Feiling’s Catholic interests. 

We are most tempted to express disagreement with 
Mr. Feiling in his treatment of James II and the 
Revolution of 1688, the point at which the book ends. 
James’s objects are correctly stated—Catholicism and 
unrestricted royal authority. What we miss is a 
clear statement of the relation and connexion between 
the two, and there even seems to be some miscon- 
ception. The religious aspect is falsely emphasized. 
It is odd to speak of ‘‘ James’s Catholic scheme,’’ if 
we remember that Innocent XI ultimately supported 
William of Orange. James’s object was less Catho- 
licism than absolutism.- The connexion was that he 
wished to achieve the latter by defying the law on 
the former. A few Catholics in high office, he said, 
would do more for religion than many hearing Mass 
without impediment, and he openly announced that 
toleration was the necessary condition of absolutism. 
In Church questions James, like Louis XIV, was a 
Gallican. His Catholicism, like that of Henry VIII, 
was likely to become a Catholicism in conflict with 
the Pope. In fact, James announced that he might be 
forced to do without the Court of Rome. 

A further ground of criticism is that the significance 
of the Revolution of 1688 is hardly indicated or dis- 
cussed. We are not sure whether this is due to an 
overstrict regard for the chronological limit the author 
has set himself or to what is perhaps a pardonable 
lack of enthusiasm in Mr. Feiling for the event which 
substituted Whig for Tory ideas on the fundamentals 
of the constitution. It surely ought to be mentioned 
that in the result Parliament bestowed the Crown upon 
conditions which have never since been seriously 
altered. 

On the whole, however, this little book is a valu- 
able corrective. In treatment, though the narrative 
keeps fairly closely to political events, constitutional 
development is inevitably the main theme. Less at- 
tention is paid to economic history though it is cer- 


tainly not ignored, and until the economic history of 
the seventeenth century is really written we can hardly 
complain if the treatment in more general books is not 
very full. A fuller treatment of the intellectual back- 
ground, which is relegated to a separate chapter, 
would also have been welcomed. We might then 
have heard a different interpretation of the Restora- 
tion than of ‘‘ the inevitability of gradualness.’’ Har- 
rington ascribed it to the failure to redistribute landed 
property, and he may therefore be regarded as a 
founder of the economic interpretation of history. Of 
the class rule and religious persecution which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Feiling is not as critical as we should like. 
But to multiply points of disagreement would be as 
easy as it would be unprofitable. In the history of 
the two centuries Mr. Feiling finds a congenial sub- 
ject on which he writes with distinction. No one will 
read the book without delight, disagreement, and 
profit. If not impartial it is the product of a ripe 
historical scholarship and a sincere political philosophy. 


IN THE DAYS OF NELSON 


The Perilous Adventures and Vicissitudes of a 
Naval Officer, 1801-1812. By Admiral G. V. 
Jackson. Edited by Harold Burrows. Black- 
wood. I5s. 


HERE is such a large and eager public for any 

genuine naval memoirs of the great days of Nel- 
son and the ‘‘ wooden walls,’’ that it is really sur- 
prising we should possess so few of them. It is still 
more surprising that the publication of any of them 
should have been delayed until to-day. In the case 
of Admiral George Vernon Jackson (1787-1876), his 
uncompleted memoirs, so far as they go, did not even 
need editing; for they were written with the intention 
of publication, and the Admiral (who was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes) had been careful to sup- 
press the names of those brother officers about whom 
he had anything particularly unpleasant to say. Mr. 
Harold Burrows has rightly left the original text to 
speak for itself, confining his editorial duties to a few 
useful notes upon the careers of the principal persons 
mentioned, and the ships on which the author served. 
But why these amusing and historically valuable rem- 
iniscences have been so long withheld from publica- 
tion he does not say. 

They were written in the year 1865, when Admiral 
Jackson was already seventy-eight and probably 
found the completion of the task rather beyond his 
powers. But his memory was astonishingly good and 
he still took an active interest in contemporary naval 
affairs. His comparisons between conditions of life 
in the Service in 1812 and ‘‘ now” (by which he 
means 1865) have, therefore, an interest of their own. 
To the modern reader they suggest that between 1865 
and 1927 the change has been even more marked 
than in the previous fifty years. For instance, he 
could still write in 1865: 

Everyone knows the economy with which a young boy’s 
naval outfit is regulated and the providence of my tailor was 
no exception to the rule; my uniform would have 
suited a shape twice my dimensions. We wore knee-breeches 
then, and I can laugh now at the absurd picture I pre- 
sented in a pair that nearly eclipsed me. The upper part 
of the abominable things was close under my arms, and the 
legs hung dangling about within a few inches of my heels. 
It was no laughing matter for him then; for he 

had only just joined his first ship, and had been in- 
vited to dinner by the Captain, Sir Edward Hamilton. 
As soon as that notorious martinet and bully set eyes 
upon the lad, he greeted him with the exclamation : 
‘“‘ Why, what the devil have we got here? He looks 
as if he had been swallowed and thrown up again.”’ 
And he continued to ‘‘ take it out ’’ of the poor child 
throughout dinner, till the latter, as he confesses, 
‘* would have given a great deal to enjoy a jolly good 
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cry.’’ On Hamilton’s ship ‘‘ the ‘ cat’ was inces- | judge himself, in his charge to the jury, obseryeg 


santly at work.” Jackson himself was twice flogged 
a little later in his career, and bitterly resented the 
indignity. In the midshipmen’s mess they had neither 
spoons nor forks with which to eat their almost un- 
eatable food, and Jackson had to borrow these things 
from a Sergeant of Marines. They used their own 
clasp knives. At the end of a desperate action with 
the French they found themselves without any water 
to give the wounded: 
One poor man, a marine, was completely perforated 
through the jaws, and each time I passed him he called for 
water, but not a drop was to be found. At last I procured 


a bottle of porter, and poured him out a glass, which he 
drank with grateful avidity. 


They lived hard and fought hard. It comes out, quite 
casually that even a humane and popular officer like 
Jackson would strike a sailor over the head for dis- 
obeying him. Jackson commanded a press gang. at 
the age of fourteen, at nineteen he fought his first 
duel, and he had suppressed a mutiny and commanded 
an important prize before he was twenty-four. But 
the interesting comparison with our own times is 
that on shore he was still an awkward, blundering 
boy. There is an entertaining account of his first 
visit to London, dressed in a ‘‘ very rusty-looking ” 
uniform, ‘‘ being no less than the one I had worn daily 
for several months past,’’ and his confusion when he 
found he had mistaken the waiter at Hatchett’s Hotel 
for one of the principal guests. Ail of which is 
markedly unlike 1927. 

On the other hand, we get a series of escaping 
stories (from prisons in France) that might almost 
have been written in the last war. Jackson was a 
great escaper. He tried again and again, till he fin- 
ally got clean away, crossed the Channel in a small 
and rickety fishing boat, and reported at the British 
Admiralty—where no one had a word of thanks for 
his exertions! There was one occasion, during an 
attempted escape, when his companion was seized 
with hysterical laughter, which is quite surprisingly 
like an episode in Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s ‘ An Escaper’s 
Log.’ The chief differences that spring to the mind 
are, first, that many of the French people they met 
were ready to help the escapers, though they knew 
them for what they were; and, secondly, that Jack- 
son would not, apparently, have thought it his duty 
to escape if the French Government had allowed him 
to live outside the prison, on parole, as many other 
British officers were doing. 

It is a pity that, this gallant officer was not present 
at Trafalgar or any other famous engagement of his 
time. Most of his adventures were in the West In- 
dies. But he gives us a wonderfully intimate and in- 
teresting picture of everyday life in the British Navy 
in those stirring days. On nearly every page there 
is some little incident recorded, or some comment of 
the author’s, that helps us, more than any formal 
history could, to understand what manner of mer. 
these were who held the seas for England, and the 
kind of life they had to lead in order to do it. 


THE ARMSTRONG CASE 


Notable British Trials: Herbert Rowse Arm- 
strong. Edited by Filson Young. Edin- 
burgh: Hodge. tos. 6d. 


HE appetite of the public for reports of trials, 
and especially of murder trials, is apparently in- 
satiable. At any rate, no other kind of copy is 
allowed to occupy so much space in the evening 
papers. Looked at from this point of view, the trial 


of the late Major H. R. Armstrong, accused, in April, 
1922, of the murder of his wife by poisoning her with 
arsenic (and eventually hanged for it) must have been 
an event of quite extraordinary public interest. 


The 


that the case was ‘‘ a deeply interesting one,” ang 
he doubted ‘‘ whether any of us engaged here to. 
have in recollection a case so remarkable in its = 
cidents.’’ Yet in the course of a long and except; 
ally able summing-up (it was Lord Darling’s lag 
great trial before his retirement) that is, perhaps, the 
one observation to which we might feei inclined t 
take exception to-day. 

The Armstrong case was a thoroughly squalid 
affair. There was nothing about the rather insigni. 
ficant personality of the prisoner, or the deed of which 
he was accused, to produce that atmosphere of |urid 
horror which surrounded poisoners like Neil Cream, 
No legal point of first-rate importance arose. There 
were no dramatic circumstances, such as the use of 
wireless in effecting the arrest of Crippen, to add ap 
adventitious interest to the case. Its only unusual 
feature was the difficulty of finding proof, and the 
doubt in the public mind (which persisted to the las, 
moment) as to what the jury’s verdict would be. Mr. 
Filson Young, indeed, tells us that ‘ the general 
opinion was that Armstrong would be acquitted,” 
Sir Henry Curtis Bennett (for the defence) was “ so 
confident ’’ of an acquittal that, when the jury 
retired : 


He went for a walk, expecting to come back either to 
hear the verdict for acquittal or to meet Armstrong himself 
and find that he had already been released. As it was, when 
he got back to Hereford, the news boys were crying in the 
streets the paper announcing the verdict “‘ guilty.” 


An indiscreet juryman has since told us that, as a 
matter of fact, they were agreed within five minutes, 
but thought they might as well stay out, a little 
longer, before returning into Court, and have “a 
quiet smoke.” 

Undoubtedly one of the decisive factors in bring- 
ing the jury to so prompt a conclusion in an ap 
parently difficult case was the fact that Armstrong 
had admittedly made up a quantity of arsenic into 
twenty separate little packets, each containing a fatal 
dose for a human being. He said he took these 
packets round the garden with him to kill weeds, ad- 
ministering them, as the Attorney-General scornfully 


_remarked, ‘‘ dandelion by dandelion, daisy by daisy.” 


It seemed unlikely—indeed, absurd. But Mr. Filson 
Young has since been assured by local people that it 
was ‘‘ just the kind of thing ’’ that this ‘‘ fiddling and 
pernickety little man ’’ would have done. So there 
is another doubt. 

There is, indeed, one terrible suggestion which, if 
there was anything in it, would separate this case 
from all others. It is mentioned by Mr. Filson Young 
in his introduction. Speaking of his visit to the scene 
of the crime, he says: 


it was suggested to me, by one who saw her [Mrs, Am- 
strong] constantly during this period, that she knew she was 
being poisoned, and that in her strange mental condition she 
felt she must not, for the sake of her children, reveal what 
she knew and incriminate her husband. 


Happily there is not a particle of evidence to sup 
port this view of the unfortunate woman’s martyr- 
dom. 

For the rest, the trial is only interesting in the 
sense that all murder trials are interesting. It is 
encumbered by a mass of medical evidence which 
cannot have made very thrilling reading at any time, 
and is exceptionally dreary and unpleasant to-day. It 
was doubtless right to include it in this series, if only 
on account of the brilliance of the many | 
luminaries engaged. Never, perhaps, has evidence 
been so thoroughly sifted. But the ordinary man 
will probably decide that the jury, who saw and heard 
the witnesses, must have been right; and, having 
come to that conclusion, he will be glad enough to 
forget it. The book is very ably edited, and the 1n- 
troduction a masterly piece of exposition, apart from 
an occasional lapse into sentimentality. 
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FIVE ART BOOKS 
The Woodcut. Edited by Herbert Furst. The 
Fleuron. 12s. 6d. 


French Colour-Prints of the Eighteenth Century. 
Halton and Truscott Smith. 7s. 6d. 
Rodin. By L. Benedite. The Bodley Head. 


s. 
Seestable. By Andre Fontainas. The Bodley 
Head. 5s. 
John Sell Cotman. 
Allan. 5s. 


HE Woodcut is a new annual devoted to every 

kind of print made from wood. The editor, 
Mr. Furst, contributes an article on Dirk de Bray, 
a seventeenth-century Dutch woodcutter. Mr. Robert 
Gibbings writes on the Golden Cockerel Press, of which 
he is now the owner, and Mr. Paul Nash on woodcut 

tterns. That Mr. Nash is competent to write on 
this subject is amply demonstrated by the admirable 
design which he has made for this book. There is 
alist of books in English and German published during 
1926 with woodcut illustrations, and there are some 
twenty illustrations of very high quality. The book 
is beautifully produced and printed, but we cannot 
help regretting that a work so intimately connected 
with good book production should have in 44 pages 
of text no fewer than four errors. In the first sen- 
tence the punctuation is so faulty as not to make 
sense; On page 13 the title of a book of Mr. Coppard’s 
is printed in such a way as to suggest two books; on 
page 11, ‘‘ led by” is printed for ‘‘ leading ”; pages 
20 and 21 are numbered 12 and 13. 

‘French Colour-Prints of the Eighteenth Century ’ 
isa portfolio of twelve reproductions after the prints 


By S. C. Kaines Smith. 


of Debucourt, Janinet, and Descourtis, with a short | 


introduction by Mr. Charles Russell. The portfolio 
itself is a charming and most suitable design, and the 
prints-are pleasantly mounted. Unfortunately the re- 
productions are poor. We could not, perhaps, expect 
better at the price, but such poor work does not seem 
worth so elaborate a setting. 

The ‘ Rodin ’ and ‘ Constable ’ belong to the Bodley 
Head series of Masters of Modern Art, an excellent 
series to which attention has often been called in these 


columns. Both have been translated by Mr. Wilfred 
Jackson. There are the usual features of critical and 
biographical introduction and forty reproductions. 


The ‘Cotman’ is in Philip Allan’s British Artists’ 
series, another admirable publication for spreading the 
knowledge of art at a reasonable price. This volume 
is by the editor of the series, and contains the usual 
introduction, bibliography, list of works in public col- 
lections, and reproductions. 


GENIUS 


A Study of British Genius. 
Constable. 16s. 


HIS study is interesting and suggestive, but 

inconclusive, as perhaps it was bound to be. 
Genius is identified with ‘‘ possession of a high 
degree of intellectual ability,’? and the method of 
investigation has been to work through the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ eliminating names 
eminent chiefly for reasons of birth and those other- 
wise of little account, a final selection of 975 
eminent men and 55 eminent women being made 
for detailed study. Mr. Havelock Ellis accepts 
neither of the two chief views prevailing among 
writers on genius—that it is a strictly normal 
Variation or, as the opposite school holds, a patho- 
logical condition closely allied to insanity. While 
he finds a marked prevalence of conditions which 
can hardly be said to be consonant with a normal 


By Havelock Ellis. 


degree of health or the normal conditions of vitality, 


he rejects decisively the inference that there is any 
general connexion between genius and _ insanity. 
Though insanity occurs with unusual frequency 
among men of genius, where there has been unques- 
tionable insanity it is only rarely that the intellectual 
achievement has been of a high order. The con- 
clusion to which the author is led is, therefore, that 
genius is neither a purely healthy variation nor a 
radically pathological condition. ‘‘ We may regard 
it,’ he writes, ‘‘as a highly-sensitive and com- 
plexly developed adjustment of the nervous system 
along special lines, with concomitant tendency to 
defect along other lines.’’ The conclusion we are 
asked to accept is that ‘‘ the real affinity of genius is 
with congenital imbecility rather than with insanity.” 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’s conclusions have been 
reached after much long and laborious study, and if 
true are so important that we have given them as 
far as possible in his own words. Our judgment of 
their value will chiefly depend on our attitude to the 
method of inquiry. Granted that it is, perhaps, as 
good as could be devised, is it good enough to 
warrant confidence in the results? The analysis 
which is given of the distribution of these thousand 
and thirty persons in the different centuries raises 
doubts. From the fourth to the tenth centuries, 
inclusive, only eleven names reach the list. In the 
nineteenth century there are 223. The figures for 
the three preceding centuries are 161, 191, 372. The 
fifteenth century, on the other hand, is represented 
by only thirty-two names, and all the earlier cen- 
turies by still fewer. Mr. Havelock Ellis himself 
believes that the estimate corresponds to the facts 
most closely as regards the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But the disparity between the figures for 
the last four centuries and the earlier is so enormous 
that we can only conclude that, as might be expected, 
prior to modern times our data are insufficient. In 
other words, reliance on the results would be justified, 
if at all, in relation to modern times only; or, if on 
account of proximity in time we leave out the nine- 
teenth century, in regard to the period from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Does not this 
afford too narrow an induction? 


A BOOKSELLER’S MEMORIES 


Forty Years in My Bookshop. By Walter T. 


Spencer. Edited with an Introduction by 
Thomas Moult. Illustrated. New Edition. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


HIS volume of reminiscence was reviewed in 

these columns upon the occasion of its original 
publication three or four years ago; no apology, how- 
ever, need be made for some further comment upon 
its present reissue at a price which will make it more 
generally available to would-be readers. Mr. Spencer 
was a young man when he started in business for 
himself in New Oxford Street over forty years ago; 
good fortune may have been his, but it is more than 
evident that ability, shrewdness, tact, knowledge and 
courage were not lacking, and very quickly he became 
one of the first booksellers in London. Private 
collectors apart, many prominent authors and artists 
of the last four decades have been among his 
customers and friends. Frederick Locker-Lampson, 
Augustine Birrell, Austin Dobson, Phil May, Steven- 
son, Sir Sidney Colvin, Sir Edwin Arnold, Clement 
Scott, G. A. Sala, Henley, Andrew Lang, Pater, 
Gissing, Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, Browning, Mere- 
dith, Dowson, Beardsley, Arthur Symons, Wilde; it 
is only by giving some such catalogue of individuals 
with whom Mr. Spencer has had personal contact 
that one can hope to indicate the feast of reminis- 
cence and anecdote which these pages offer. Nor is 
this all. Mr. Spencer was never merely, or even 
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primarily, a tradesman; his interest in the volumes, 
manuscripts and relics passing through his hands 
went far beyond their financial value. His own 
private collection of ‘‘ Dickensiana’’ must be one 
of the finest in existence, and the five chapters of 
notes and quotations present the cream of it. His 
reputation spread rapidly among American purchasers, 
and he has many amusing tales to tell of experiences 
pleasant and unpleasant in connexion with his trans- 
Atlantic and Colonial visitors. Incidentally we learn 
that Henry Heinz laid the foundations of his fortune 
(and the fifty-seven varieties) in ‘‘ the Boston streets 
with a push-cart, his wife accompanying him and 
offering the pickles for sale to passers-by ! ”’ 


THE PLAGUE 


The Black Death. By Johannes Nohl. Trans- 
lated by C. H. Clarke. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


WORD of warning should be given against this 

curious compilation. Professedly a chronicle of 
the plague compiled from contemporary sources, it is 
actually a group of studies of certain aspects of the 
Black Death (with nothing unsavoury omitted) accom- 
panied by a haphazard, uncritical selection of pas- 
sages from more or less contemporary writers. The 
book, we are told in the preface, ‘‘ is an attempt to 
depict the plague in its entirety, with all its social 
consequences.’’ In fact, the work often appears to be 
a sort of ‘‘ Police News ’’ of all the ages. The effects 
of the plague, we are told, have not received a just 
appreciation at the hands of historians, and Niebuhr 
is quoted with approval as an exception for ascribing 
to it the decay of the Roman Empire. Certainly we 
hope that there are few who have studied it with quite 
the same avidity for the horrible as the author of the 
present work, and without doubt there can be few 
books where such a pretence of scholarship so con- 
spicuously fails to conceal the lack of it. 

A favourite authority with Herr Nohl is Abraham a 
Sancta Clara, a seventeenth-century Augustinian, 
famed for his coarse wit and over-exuberant fancy. 
He is honoured with three appendices. For the Plague 
of London in 1665 we are led to suppose that the chief 


authority is Defoe, of the true character of whose book 


Herr Nohl seems as unaware as he is of the State Papers 
or of Hodges. It is idle to look in a work of this kind 
for any scholarly study of the social and economic re- 
sults of the repeated visitations of Europe by this 
scourge. No reader of the book will realize how im- 
portant is the Black Death in the history of England, 
nor are recent contributions to our understanding of 
it even referred to. The economic results of the 
fourteenth century epidemics receive only five lines, as 
they ‘‘ could only be satisfactorily treated in a special 
treatise.’’ The part played in the causation of the 
disease by ignorance, dirt and poverty is not adequately 
emphasized. Instead we are given a vast amount of 
curious information, the source of which is usually not 
very clearly indicated. Precursory indications of the 
plague, we learn, were earthquakes, locusts and abor- 
tions. We read of helpless physicians and drunken 
surgeons; of remedies (dirt, stench, dried toads); of 
the attitude of the Church (which regarded the plague 
as a Divine punishment and attempted to deal with it 
by excommunicating comets, mice and insects); of 
the violation of the living and the dead; of persecu- 
tions of the Jews (who were held responsible for the 
outbreaks). A whole chapter is devoted to ‘‘ the erotic 
element in the plague,’’ in which we are informed of 
erotic frescoes, the unnatural offences of the 
‘‘ Fraternity of the Free Mind” (as they are here 
styled), and ‘‘ plague spreading by amorous women.”’ 
This amazing compilation concludes with chapters 
on the Flagellants, Choreomania, life after the plague, 
and an unclassified bibliography which includes Defoe, 
Denifle, Krafft-Ebing and Walter Pater. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Pilgrims. By Ethel Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 64, 

Your Cuckoo Sings by Kind. By Valentin 
Dobrée. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Death Watch. By Michael Cape-Meadoys 
Holden. 7s. 6d. 

Singing Winds. By Konrad Bercovici. 
7s. 6d. 


I: ** Sounding Brass ’ Miss Mannin described the 


Cape, 


career of a publicity agent with so much technical 

knowledge that one could hardly believe she hag 

not been apprenticed to the advertising business her. 
self. Now she has invaded the realm of Ar 
Rickard, the hero of the earlier book, would have hag 
little use for Louis van Roon, the principal pilgrim of 
the new one; for van Roon’s only road to wealth 
was by making coloured etchings for thirty fran 
apiece. Even this small sacrifice to Mammon out. 
raged his artistic conscience. By conviction and 
practice he was a neo-post-impressionist. He was 
aware of this fact, or at any rate the implications of 
this fact, even in childhood, and almost as soon as he 
could lisp grieved his Oom Johan by the expression 
of heterodox esthetic beliefs: 

‘* There’s more in art than mere representation,” he pro. 
claims to his guardian, the picture dealer ; ‘‘ art isn’t imitation 
—it’s creation, essentially. Expression—the artist’s emotional 
reaction to the various phases of life—the light and shade, 
and scent and sound of it—don’t you see what I mean?” 
The boy’s earnestness was almost anguish in its intensity, 
No wonder that Oom Johan, for whom art wasa 

commercial proposition, could not see eye to eye with 
all this. Indeed, to follow Louis’s pictorial effects 
needed an eye of considerable interpretative power. 
When his sweetheart complained that his sketch was 
not very like her, he said: 

The picture is an attempt to express in paint the combina 
tion of your presence, night darkness, moonlight, lamplight; 
the sum of these things and my reaction to them. An exercise 
in the blending of the material and the intangible; th 
intangible effects created by the material substances. I am 
not painting you . . . but the effect created by you in relation 
to these things and to me. 

Poor Frieda! She eventually married an English 
man, more prosaic than Louis, but less prosy. Miss 
Mannin’s hero is not a complete success. She gets 
too close to him; she shows him always acted upon, 
rather than acting. Holland, Montparnasse, Chelsea; 
sweethearts and mistresses, struggles and _ failures; 
‘‘the sum of these things and Louis’s reaction to them” 
adequately sums up the book. That it is full of good 


_things goes without saying. The unkind account of 


Montparnasse and its velvet-coated denizens is pat- 
ticularly good. For all her sincere efforts to do them 
justice, Miss Mannin is really more effective in her 
exposure of artists’ foibles than in her exposition of 
their aims. ‘‘ Shanklin of the Foreign Legion,” 4 
blasphemous Englishman with a gift for painting, is 
decidedly the best character in the book. But in the 
main it is a little disappointing, lacking in life; “4 
masterly piece of reproduction,’’ as Louis van Roon in 
his early childhood described Paul Potter’s steer. The 
people, the scenes, the motives, all seem improvised 
to meet the occasion rather than by their own virtue 
to bring the occasion into being. They appear jaded, 
second-hand, laboured, compared with Miss Mannin’s 
earlier work: but the comparison is a hard one for 
any writer to sustain. 

Mrs. Bonamy Dobrée is as clever as a wagon-load 
of monkeys, as clever as her own heroine, the child 
Christina, of whom her second guardian (discussing 
her with her governess) said: ‘‘ I grant you Lavinia 
is easier to teach. Christina is very exhausting. She 
sows doubts about the selection of one’s material, and 
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makes one re-examine one’s own conclusions.’’ Mrs. 
pean was right: Christina is very exhausting. She 
yas also very naughty; and for a particularly flagrant 
gt (Mrs. Dobrée’s courage in facing it shows how 
bold novelists have become) she was removed 
the shelter of Farrowfield Rectory, her first 
jome. She had been exceedingly unhappy there : 

Damage to property at Farrowfield was never believed to 
be accidental; it bordered on the seven deadly sins. It had 
sanarted to life a terrifying wobble; once smashed, the ghost 
of a late saucer stayed to disintegrate and make living terribly 
wmanageable. ‘‘ Last week you broke the tooth-glass. We 
shall soon have no cups left. I begin to think you do it on 

. You’re a very naughty girl, yes, you are. I shall 
have to buy tin plates and things for you. You don’t see 
Mary throwing things about, and she’s younger than you.” 
The position of a generous, high-spirited, sensitive 
dhild brought up by repressive and Puritan adults has 
often been bewailed by novelists. It is rather refresh- 
ig nowadays, after reading so many studies of 
modern childhood, in which the parents are seen 
govelling at the feet of their offspring, to return to 
the older system. (The Harrises, as a matter of fact, 
were not the parents of Christina and her two 
others: their father, like so many fictional fathers, 
ferred to live in India and delegate his paternal 
duties to others. The two little reprobates in ‘ The 
Turn of the Screw’ had just such another absentee 
father, and we know what happened to them), The 
merit of Mrs. Dobrée’s book does not lie in its taking 
up the cudgel to beat a moribund Victorian horse, 
but in the extraordinary sensitiveness and fidelity with 
which it records the fragmentary impressions and half- 
thoughts of the ‘‘ child-mind.’’ It may be objected 
that Christina was an abnormally elderly child, and 
tht Mrs. Dobrée, by endowing her with her own 
acute intelligence, has produced an infant prodigy 
rather than a little girl. But if a whole novel is to 
be written about a child, at all events let it be a 
dever child !—even if it writes poetry that we find 
beyond our grasp. ‘ Your Cuckoo Sings by Kind’ 
lies for its effect almost entirely on the recherche du 
temps perdu: it has little construction, little develop- 
ment, and its informality makes it tiring to read. But 
though the cut is shapeless, the material is excellent. 

‘The Death Watch ’ is the work of a naive, power- 
ful imagination that sets its own satisfaction above 
al other considerations. It is an amazing story, in- 
credible in its main outlines, yet compelling belief by 
the vividness of its details. The hero is Rector of 
Stanbrook in Sussex : a village that has much in com- 
mon with those pets of Mr. Powys, Madder and Dod- 
der, but on the whole manages to beat them at their 

own game. Those villages had their peculiar idiots, 
but. as Farmer Johnson said : 

There ain’t no thatcher in Stanbrook; most of al! the 
labourers hereabouts can take a hand at the thatchin’ when 
needed. A proper thatcher, he’d have a quiet time in Stan- 
brook. By the same token a village idiot wouldn’t find much 
of an openin’, not in Stanbrook, he wouldn’t. 

_As the story develops, however, one realizes that 
itwould be vain to look for any proper person, even 
athatcher, in Stanbrook, or to hope for a quiet time. 
The villagers are all sunk in iniquity. The lives of 
the men are devoted to contriving seductions; of the 
women (not unnaturally) to procuring abortions. Mr. 
Cape-Meadows certainly owes a debt to Mr. Powys. 
But where Mr. Powys leaves off, he presses on. Like 
the Rector, he hopes for the ultimate conversion of 
Stanbrook ; he is not daunted by suffering and wicked- 
ness; he tries to find the jewel in the toad’s head; 
he tries to regard evil as a junction, not as a ter- 
minus. And so, after Marion's horrible fate and 


touching death-scene (it hovers, like so much of Mr. 
Cape-Meadows’s writing, between the sublime and the 
ridieulous), he represents the Rector as enabled, by 
the sheer force of his ordeal, to withdraw his resigna- 
tion and renew his ministrations to the people of 


able book. Violent and immature, it never properly 
harnesses the unruly forces of its author’s imagina- 
tion. His mind fails to impose a unity upon the 
objects it selects, even the unity of a consistent 
personality. But any dullard can achieve a monotone. 
Mr. Cape-Meadows has moments of extraordinary in- 
sight into human beings and their affairs; moments 
of genius. 
Mr. Konrad Bercovici writes of Rumanian gipsies, 
and of the prolonged financial arrangements that ac- 
company their betrothals and espousals. His char- 
acters are quick-tempered, cunning and primitive : 
Meli beat his chest with her two fists, as one beats a drum. 
He offered no resistance to Meli . [She] ceased her 
attack and, tearing her hair and crying aloud, cursing her 
mother, she ran in the direction of her village. 
This is the way they live. The English language 
is full of pitfalls for Mr. Bercovici, but he has an un- 
doubted gift as a short-story writer and it is pleasant 
to linger among his romnis and tsigans. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Goblin Market. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

In his latest novel Mr. Stacpoole has undertaken 
a task of no small difficulty. His two leading char- 
acters are hardly calculated, on the face of it, to 
make a very strong appeal to the average novel- 
reader. The hero is a middle-aged man of business, 
bourgeois, unimaginative and temperamentally indo- 
lent: the heroine is a woman from the streets. It 
says much for Mr. Stacpoole’s art that, in spite of 
these initial handicaps and of the inherent improb- 
ability of the story, the sympathy of the reader is 
attracted almost at once to these two unlikely people. 
Anthony Harrop, who had lived a dull, suburban 
life for some forty years or thereabouts, suddenly finds 
himself—as the result of a visit to a night-club—a 
twentieth-century paladin of romance. He is con- 
tinually landing himself in situations that are capable 
of misinterpretation; he is for a time exposed to the 
suspicions of his »wife and jthe jnnuendoes of his 
friends, but in the end he wins through. The book 
closes on a note of tragedy; not, however, before the 
sleek and prosperous Mr. Harrop has evolved into 
something very like a hero. It would be unfair to 
subject this novel to the test of a comparison with 
‘The Blue Lagoon.’ For all that, it makes enter- 
taining reading. 

Love Lies Dreaming. By C. S. Forester. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Those readers who made their acquaintance with 
Mr. C. S. Forester as a novelist in ‘ Account Ren- 
dered,’ will be hardly prepared for the revelation he 
affords us in his second book. He has taken a sudden 
plunge from realism to fantasy. ‘ Love Lies Dream- 
ing ’ might be not inappropriately described as ‘‘ the 
portrait of an interior,’’ since the scene is mainly laid 
in the drawing-room of Cecil Trevor’s house, though, 
it is true, there are occasional discreet excursions to 
the bedroom. In spite of the fact that they have 
been married five years, Cecil and his wife, Constance, 
are still very much in love with each other. When, 
however, for some obscure reason, Cecil decides to 
dispense with the services of Mrs. Rundle, a most effi- 
cient ‘‘ char,’’ and to engage in her place Mrs. Black, 
clouds begin to appear upon the domestic horizon. 
They are not finally lifted until Mrs. Rundle is rein- 
stated in her old position. After that there is nothing 
but unalloyed joy for the happy couple, and we have 
Cecil in the last chapter preparing for a very ‘‘ good 
time ’’ indeed. There is little of what is usually 
called ‘‘ incident ’’ in this novel, but the story is told 
with an abundance of humour and of good humour 
and the sentiment (of which there is no lack) is never 


‘The Death Watch’ is a most remark- 


Starbrook. 


for a moment allowed to degenerate into sloppiness. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Case of German South Tyrol Against Italy. Translated 
and Edited by C. H. Herford. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
IF this book had been translated and edited by anyone of 
less standing and authority than Dr. Herford, it would probably 
have been dismissed for being what in fact it is—-propaganda. 
But there is propaganda and propaganda; the propaganda that 
seeks to make the best of a bad case by representing things 
to be other than they really are, and the propaganda that is 
simply concerned to bring to the notice of the world at large 
certain well authenticated facts while leaving the world to pass 
its own judgment upon them. It is to this latter class of 
propaganda that this monograph belongs, and the facts which 
it contains can hardly be disputed, although they may be 
capable of being ‘* explained away ”’ by the Fascist Govern- 
ment. 
Under Fascist rule an historic German land has been given 
up to an oppression and tyranny that in its severity and thor- 
oughness exceeds the hated Austrian regime against which 
the ancestors of the oppressors of to-day rebelled in the middle 
years of the last century. Suppression of the German language 
in a land where it has been freely spoken for a thousand years, 
suppression of communal autonomy, muzzling of the German 
Press so that ‘‘ at the present moment not a single German 
daily papar is published in South Tyrol,’’ interdiction of meet- 
ings and associations, including even sporting clubs like the 
German Alpine Union, widespread restrictions upon landed 
property—these, and a hundred other irritating and degrading 
interferences with the liberty of the subject are the lot of the 
German inhabitants in South Tyrol to-day. Although very 
recently some amelioration has come about, and there is reason 
to hope that Italian policy in the South Tyrol is undergoing 
a change tor the better, this little book is as damning an 
indictment of Fascist rule as any that has yet been published. 
As Dr. Herford justly observes: ‘* An occasional gleam of irony 
or passion will be easily understood and excused in the recital 
of such facts as these.” 


South America, By E. W. Shanahan. Methuen. 14s. 


MR. SHANAHAN leads off his preface with the following 
words, which are not calculated to encourage the general reader : 
‘This book has been written primarily for the use of University 
students and of those interested in the reasoned study of the 
geographical features and the resources of South America.” 
But let the reader persevere and he will discover once again 
what a fascinating subject geography can be, when written 
by a master-hand. The author discards the usual divisions of 
South America by the arbitrary political frontiers of the various 
States; he examines the whole continent systematically from the 
geographical standpoint. Which is as it should be, for 
resources and industries and life itself are conditioned by the 
towering mountains, fruitful plateaux, mighty rivers and 
immense forests. The reckless prodigality of the past, when to 
obtain easily bark and latex, cinchona and rubber trees were 
felled, is balanced by the cultivation of new products, notably 
coffee. Coffee was only introduced in 1870, not sixty years 
ago; to-day there are five million acres under cultivation pro- 
ducing two-thirds of the world’s supply. This book is a mass 
of invaluable information, lucidly and pleasantly put together. 
Here is a little detail: ‘* Brazil nuts are borne by the tallest 
tree in the Amazonian forests. From fifteen to thirty nuts, as 
we know them, are contained in a single husk or shell weighing 
2 to 4 lbs. When ripe the slightest breeze will bring these 
shells down, and the natives who gather the nuts are always on 
their guard, for 4 Ibs. of Brazil nuts dropping from a height of 
100 feet or more are a very real danger.” 


Vanities and Vicissitudes. By Ralph Nevill. Hutchinson. 18s. 


IT has been wisely said in Holy Writ that of the making 
of many books there is no end. The responsibilities that rest 
upon the shoulders of the book-maker are therefore no light 
ones. ‘Are there not books enough? ’”’ he might reasonably 
ask. And Mr. Ralph Nevill is a book-maker rather than a 
biographer, a collector of ana rather than a man of letters. 
This volume is a sort of scrapbook about the doings and say- 
ings, the diversions and the habits, of certain people of import- 
ance in their own day, and not perhaps entirely without interest 
in ours. Many of the anecdotes related have been endeared to 
us by a long familiarity, and Mr. Nevill is evidently of opinion 
that a good story loses nothing by repetition. When he pauses 
from his narrative to indulge in a few moral reflections he is 
seldom at fault. It is unquestionably the case, for instance, 
that duelling—rightly described as an ‘‘ absurd method of 
settling differences ’’—‘‘ has been responsible for the deaths of 
many admirable and charming people,’’ nor will the author’s 
contention that ‘‘ the vicissitudes connected with a gambler’s 
career are naturally great ” be generally disputed. ‘‘ One day,” 
he sagely adds, ‘‘ in the depths of despair, the next he is elated 
beyond degree; then come again losses and deep depression.” 
How true! Mr. Nevill’s book will probably prove a rich quarry 


Pheasant Jungles. By William Beebe. 


12s. 6d 


AMONG living naturalists it would be difficult, if not im. 
possible, to think of one better known than Mr. Beebe, Director 
of the Department of Tropical Research of the New York 
Zoological Society. If there remains a land, or a sea, he has 
not traversed, we are not prepared to name it. And w 
he goes his luck goes with him, for he is “ blessed with a if, 
which is composed of an endless succession of violent, contrasts." 
Of whatever he writes, he has something really interesting to 
say. His latest book deals with the lighter aspects of the first 
important undertaking which he made in connexion with th 
Tropical Research Department, spending seventeen months jg 
studying the jungle pheasants of Ceylon, Northern India, B 
China, and Borneo. The scientific results have already bee 
published; here we have adventures, impressions, thoughts 
the way. It is Mr. Beebe’s great merit that he never strive 
to rouse the least degree of false excitement in the reader; hy 
refuses even to get excited himself. When, for example, he js 
swimming in a jungle river alone and suddenly sees, a fey 
inches from his face, a poisonous snake coiled upon a fallen 
tree, the thought that strikes him is that he is ac 
‘probably quite as safe from harm as I would have been jp 
any mill-pond at home.’’? And he calmly swims away! 


Illustrated, Putnam, 


The Grip of the Ages. By One of the Free. 


Darton. 3s. 6d 


THOSE readers who like their stories to have both a moral 
and a happy ending will find this book everything 
require. Indeed, there is very little else to find. The narrative 
concerns the doubts and disquietudes of two young men—one 
a country squire, and the other a candidate for Holy Orders— 
each of whom had parted company with traditional Christianity, 
The former was unable to accept the literal truth of the st 
in the Gospels about the angels appearing to the shepherds, 
and in his perplexity sought counsel in turn from a Church 
of England clergyman, a Roman Catholic priest and a Non. 
conformist preacher, none of whom, it seemed, were able 
satisfactorily to resolve his doubts. In course of time, how- 
ever, light broke upon his troubled spirit. The latter took the 
course of consulting his Bishop. ‘*‘ Mr. Wardour,’’ remarked 
that enlightened functionary, “ if we are to wait for uniformity 
of belief in every respect before admitting ordinances, there 
will be a serious shortage of priests, and we shall become a 
sect, not a National Church.’’ It takes all sorts to make a 
world, and there may be some to whom such a book as this 
will bring its own message of consolation and encouragement. 
For our own part, we prefer a story to be a story, and the 
author has provided us with too much powder and too little 
jam for our liking. 


Wells, Gardner 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


On THE Poems oF Henty VaucHan. By Edmund 
Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 
An admirable addition to the too-scanty body of criticism in 


which Vaughan has received his due. The small volume includes 
translations of Vaughan’s Latin poems. 


Tue Sora. By Crébillon Fils. Translated by Bonamy 
Dobrée. Routledge. 12s. 6d. LETTERS OF 
VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. Selected and 
Translated by Richard Aldington. Routledge. 15s 
DiaLocues. By Denis Diderot. Translated by 
Francis Birrell. Routledge. tos. 6d. 

These three very well. produced volumes inaugurate ‘ The 
Broadway Library of XVIII Century French Literature,’ which 
has a general introduction by Sir Edmund Gosse. The selection 
of works for inclusion, to judge from this first instalment, has 
been made with critical intelligence, and the translations are 
capably executed. 
TOWARDS THE OPEN. 
Chatto and Windus. 


By Henry Chester Tracy. 
12s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Lorp Byron In nis Letters. Edited by V. H. Col- 
lins. Murray. 12s. 


A much-needed book. Hitherto{ there has been no sound one- 
volume edition of the letters. What we now get is, of course, 
a selection, but it appears, from a first glance, to be well made. 


BEETHOVEN: THE SEARCH FOR Reatity. By W. 
Turner. Benn. 18s. 


An important study, by the distinguished poet and critic of 
music, whose views on Beethoven are very far from being con- 
ventional. 


for the writer of paragraphs, but, on the whole, it seems scarcely 
worth the eighteen shillings that are demanded for it. 


Our Great Heritace. By W. T. F. Jarrold. Simp- 
kin Marshall. 5s. 
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TURGENEV. THe Man, His Art anp wis AcE. By 

Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. 
Lanp, SEA AND Air. Reminiscences of Mark Kerr. 
Longmans. 21S. 


BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE Sonatas. By William 
Behrend. Translated by Ingeborg Lund. Dent. 6s. 


Taz Unconscious BEETHOVEN. By Ernest Newman. 
Parsons. 10s. 6d. 

Democracy UNDER Revision. By H. G. Wells. The 
Hogarth Press. 2s. 


TRANSLATION 


From Nine TO Nine. By Leo Perutz. Translated by 
Lily Lore. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
By the author of ‘ The Marquis de Bolibar,’ which we described 
on its appearance in English as offering ‘‘ an altogether unusual 
measure of enchantment.”’ 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Marino By Jack Lindsay. Fanfrolico 

Press. £1 18. Limited Edition. 

This play, on a subject that proved disastrous to Byron and 
aforded Swinburne little more than opportunity for superb 
rhetoric, comes to us in a luxurious form for which{ there seems 
to be no very solid excuse. Mr. Lindsay has some power, but 


indulges in violence. 
INTERLUDES AND INCANTATIONS. By Benj. Gilbert 


Brooks. Privately Printed. 2s. 6d. Limited 


Edition. 
The murky descent of disaster 
Grows like a viol. White water-melon gloves 
Congregate on sunned arcades. 
TecHNIQUE IN Dramatic ART. By Halliam Bosworth. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
The work of an experienced American actor, who contends 
that the student should apply his principles to the acting of 
plays as wholes and not to individual parts. 


Auonc THE Ortawa. By Lloyd Roberts. Dent. 5s. 


FICTION 

fuwer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. This 
novel, to be published on the 24th inst., is the story of a 
preacher—of his conversion in college days, of his adven- 
tures with a woman evangelist, of his triumph as a city 
pastor. 

Taree SiLENcES. By Catherine I. Dodd. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tut Hopz Srrance Mystery. By Ernest Short and Arthur 
Compton Rickett. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Tat Kinc’s Enemies. By Reginald Campbell. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Firecrackers. By Carl van Vechten. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Taz Bic House. By Mildred Wasson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

“Lre’s WHat You Make I1!’’? By Rosemary Rees. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. 

Curry Square. By Grace S. Richmond. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

4 Secret oF THE Marsu. By Oliver Warner. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 

or Harieguix. By Pamela Frankau. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Nortuwarp Bounp. By Rosina Filippi. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Murper 1n tHE Maze. By J. J. Connington. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Docs. Their History and Development. By Edward C. Ash. 
Benn. Two Volumes. £5 5s. An exhaustive and profusely 
illustrated work of reference. Perhaps its greatest merit 
is that in regard to every breed we are taken systemati- 
cally from the first reference to the very latest record. 
Never before has it been made so easy, or so interesting, 
to trace the development of the dog. 

Historic’ Suips. By Rupert Sargent Holland. Fisher Unwin 
and Benn. 12s. 6d. A popular, illustrated treatise by an 
American writer. 

Tae New AtpHareT oF GARDENING. By T. W. Sanders. 
Collingtidge. 5s. 

Taz Kinc’s Treasuries of Literature. Nos. 151—156. ALPHA 
OF THE PLouGH. 2nd Series. By A. G. Gardiner. ADvVEN- 
TurEs AmonGc Birps. By W. H. Hudson. 
Eornen. Edited by H. Gorvett Smith. An INTRODUCTION 
To Byron. Edited by Guy N. Pocock. GuLLIVER’s 
Travers. Edited by William Hadley. or Fiction. 
By J. C. Stobart and Mary Somerville. General Editor, 
Sir A. T. Quiller Couch. Dent. 1s. 4d. each. 

Smecr Greek “v George F. Hill. Paris: Van Oest. 


LITERARY NOTES 
. CTING on the printed list of the firm and on its 


circular, we announced last week that Messrs. 

John Hamilton were issuing a series entitled 
The Sundial Poets. On the morrow we learned 
that more than one of the living poets included 
in that series were wholly unaware of the 
project, and Mr. Edward Thompson, named 
as the editor, informed us that he had no cog- 
nizance of the publisher or the series. Messrs. Hamil- 
ton now tell us, in response to our inquiry, that they 
were merely about to bind up, under a new general 
title and with their imprint, the Sixpenny Poets issued 
by Messrs. Benn. Messrs. Hamilton’s letter to us 
ends :—‘*‘ We have, to-day, received a letter from 
Messrs. Benn protesting against our issuing those 
sheets under our imprint. There has been a mis- 
understanding in this . . . The matter will have to be 
adjusted between Messrs. Benn and ourselves.” But 
such a matter concerns other parties—the gentleman 
named as editor of what appeared to be a new series, 
the poets, the journals led into giving publicity to the 
announcement, the general literary public. The matter 
must be cleared up. 

* 


It is only natural that the Beethoven centenary year 
should see a large number of books on the master 
issuing from the presses. One of the most interesting 
is that by Mr. W. J. Turner, which has just been 
published by Messrs. Benn. But perhaps the Beet- 
hoven book most eagerly awaited is Mr. Ernest New- 
man’s The Unconscious Beethoven, which Messrs. 
Leonard Parsons announce for March 24. ‘“ It is 
not,’’ say the publishers of this book, ‘‘ an examina- 
tion of Beethoven’s vast output in detail, but an at- 
tempt to isolate and define the basic constituents of 
his mind. His work is shown to have been the per- 
sistent and often painful attempt to realise certain 


| principles that were innate in him, and of which he 


may be said to have been the unconscious instrument 
rather than the conscious controller.’’ 
* 

The fashion of writing biography in the form of 
fiction shows no sign of abating. Frequently it is 
extremely successful—as, for example, in André 
Maurois’s Ariel, Messrs. Cape announce a new book 
in this guise, by Octave Aubry, relating the love 
story of Marie Walewska and Napoleon—The Em- 
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press Might-Have-Been. For this it is claimed that 
while being ‘‘ exact history,” treated by an expert 
on the period, it is written with ‘‘ the dialogue, 
dramatic construction and vivid atmosphere of a work 
of fiction.’’ 

* 

Messrs. Methuen’s admirable series of ‘ Westminster 
Commentaries’ is to be enriched this week by a 
volunie by Mr. L. Elliott Binns on The Book of 
Numbers. Mr. Binns has made it his object to study 
the Book as a living entity, and has given special 
consideration to questions of folk-lore and a com- 
parison of Hebrew and other ancient religious cus- 
toms. The same firm also announce that they are 
adding Dodo to their library of Modern Masterpieces. 


The firm of Wishart and Co., which we welcome 
as newcomers to the ranks of London publishers, 
have an interesting first list. It includes Rozanov’s 
Solitaria, from which extracts have been published 
in the London Mercury and elsewhere. This volume 
will contain besides an abridged Life by the author’s 
friend, Gollerbach, some letters and other new 
matter. It is translated by S. S. Koteliansky. Also 
on Messrs. Wishart’s list is The Aesthetes, by W. J. 
Turner, described as a ‘‘ discussion in dramatic form 
of the nature of beauty.” 

* 


We should welcome the Spring List issued by 
Country Life even if it contained no announcement of 
interest, solely on account of the taste and elegance 
with which it is ‘‘ got up.’’ Actually it heralds some 
important books. We learn that the Dictionary of 
English Furniture—that comprehensive work begun 
in pre-war days—is this year to reach completion. 
The final volume (M. to Z.) will be the same price as 
the two earlier volumes, five guineas. Country Life 
recently issued an admirable little souvenir of the 
Exhibition of Flemish and Belgian Art at Burlington 
House, now closed. At five shillings each, with 150 
illustrations, this was extraordinarily good value for 
the money. They have now in preparation a large 
memorial volume edited by Sir Martin Conway, with 
contributions by Dr. Borenius, and Messrs. Camp- 
bell Dodgson and A. S. Kendrick. This volume 
will be published in a limited edition at £5 5s. net, 
size, imperial quarto, 120 plates in photogravure 
and 8 in colour. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
THE ASHLEY LIBRARY 


HE eighth and, but for the index, last volume 

| of the Ashley Library Catalogue is now in the 
hands of the fortunate subscribers. It contains 

the Wordsworths and Wycherleys, and the Additions 
and Omissions from the previous seven volumes. 
Among the Wordsworth books appears de Quincey’s 
copy of ‘ Concerning the Convention of Cintra,’ the 
first issue, of which Mr. Wise knows only one other 
copy, and the ‘ Epitaph’ on Charles Lamb, printed 
without author’s name or printer’s imprint on a 
folded half-sheet, of which no further copy is re- 
corded. In the addenda are many Byron rarities, 
which were exhibited at the First Edition Club in 
1925, a leaflet by Pope, believed to be unique, and 
many Conrad manuscripts, pamphlets and books, in- 
cluding a copy of ‘ Chance’ in which the cancelled 
1913 title-page was remounted on the stub in error. 
A task waiting for scholarship is indicated by Mr. 
Wise’s note to ‘‘ thirteen portly volumes of the Eng- 
lish Church historians. Over their pages runs Cole- 
ridge’s intense, eager writing ’’; they were left by 
Coleridge to Gillman, and contain many thousands of 
words of unexplored and half-explored philosophic 
comment. Sometimes Mr. Wise’s notes shatter illu- 


THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND INDUSTRY 


AN APPEAL TO OUR COMMON SENSE 


By SIR CHARLES MARSTON, 


Member of the House of Laity, late head of Sunbeam 
Cycles and Motor Cycles, etc. 


Price 2/6 net 


Written in clear, simple language and marshalling clear 
simple facts, this book dispels the illusions which to-day 
obscure Industrial Problems. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE :: LONDON, W.C2 
And of ail Booksellers 


The PANTON MAGAZINE 


The Magazine of the com ing Writer and Artist 
A Quarterly Review of Literature and the Arts 
JANUARY—MARCH Number, 1927 


FICTION. Concerts, Exhibitions, PO ETRY. 


Plays, Book Reviews. 
The APRIL—JUNE Number, 1927 will be a 


Special Art Number 


The Syllabus of the Competitions of the Half-yearly Festival of Arts 
and Letters (organised by the Panton Arts Club) and results of these 
Competitions will be published in the PANTON MAGAZINE. 
1/6 from all booksellers 
A l Subscription S/-, if ordered direct from The 


PANTON MAGAZINE, 16 Panton St., S.W.1 


ROYAL 
- LEAMINGTON 


Spring Easter 


SPA 


Leamington is not only a Centre for the Shakespeare 
Country, but offers facilities for the cure of Rheumatism 
and allied complaints in its NEW PUMP ROOM and 
BATHS. An installation of many accessory treatment 
appliances, and NATURAL MINERAL WATER 
TREATMENTS are now very complete. The Royal 
Spa offers great advantages. 

Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on application to 
the Spa Manager—W. J. LEIST, Dept. S.R., ROYAL 
BATHS, LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKSHIRE. 


Mineral Springs yield over 100,000 gallons per day. 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.-A.S.L. (late Inland Revenue ) 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Please call, write or phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 


Officially Authorized Repayment Agents. 
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JONATHAN CAPE, PUBLISHERS 


1. General Literature 


A Diplomatist in Europe 


SIR ARTHUR HARDINGE, G.C.M.G. 


One of the most distinguished of our retired 
ambassadors here tells the story of his experiences 
among the chancelleries of Europe. 16s. net 


White Waters and Black 


GORDON MacCREAGH 


An unusual book of travel and adventure in the 
jungles of South America, full of entertainment and 
humour. Illustrated. 16s. net 


Microbe Hunters 


PAUL DE KRUIF 


Biographical sketches of some of mankind’s pioneers 
in the struggle against its worst enemies. 12s. 6d. net 


Forward to Nature 


J. S. COLLIS 


‘This is one of the most charming little books we 
have seen for many a day, full of sparkle and the 
spirit of youth.’ Spectator. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Forms of Poetry 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


For those interested in verse forms and modern poetry. 
Contains an explanation of poetical terms and a con- 
densed outline of English poetry. 5s. net 


2. Fiction 


Elmer Gantry 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
A new novel by the author of Babbitt and Martin 


' Arrowsmith, telling the story of Gantry’s conversion 


in his wild college days and his career in the Ministry 
until he becomes a famous pastor. 7s. 6d. net 


The Time of Man 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


‘A strangely beautiful book. . . The story has an 
indescribably rich vitality and poetic force... . 
There is not a weak passage or false note in the 

book.’ Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


Youth in the Saddle ‘ 


KATHLEEN COYLE 


A new novel by the author of Piccadilly, etc. A story 
of Ireland at the present time. 7s. 6d. net 


The District Bungalow 


c. C. LOWIS 
A new novel by the author of Green Sandals, etc. 
Taking the reader once more to the plains of India 
and Burmah. 7s. 6d. net 


THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON 


T, E. LAWRENCE’S 


Revolt in the Desert 


Some extracts from early reviews. 


‘A great story, greatly written.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘ The description of that last crescendo 
of confusion and fury and fighting, of 
desperate adventure and _hair-breadth 
escape, and of the culminating triumph 
at Damascus, is a masterpiece. It is a 
marvellous record, clear, incisive, utterly 
unsentimental, burking nothing.’ 
The Times 


‘ The great story of a truly great adven- 
ture. Its literary technique is of a high 
order. It will be avidly read, for page 
follows page, giving one of the most 
stirring stories of our times.’ 

Telegraph 


‘ A work of literature, cleared for action, 
monumental, momentous as Doughty’s 
masterpiece. It has at times the epic 
touch of Arabia Deserta.’ Morning Post 


‘ An extraordinary man, and an extra- 
ordinary book; but a book which should 
rank with the best of war books and with 
Arabia Deserta itself.’ 

Westminster Gazette 


‘ There has, probably, been no English 

soldier so astonishing in his character 

and circumstances as Colonel Lawrence 

since Byron was at Missolonghi. And 

like Byron he has the genius of literature 

as well as the genius of adventure.’ 
Daily News 


‘It can only be said that the greatest 
individual adventure of the war has 
reached the almost incredible climax of 
a book that is worthy of it.’ 

Saturday Review 


With illustrations after Augustus John, 
Eric Kennington, etc. Third Impression. 
30s. net 
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sions, as in that under the description of ‘ The Book 
of the Ranks and Dignities of British Society,’ which 
has in recent years been attributed to Lamb and re- 
printed with an introduction by the late Clement 
Shorter: ‘* The book was quite certainly not the 
work of Charles Lamb.’’ 


* 
* * 


In these days, when book-collecting is no longer 
the fashionable pursuit it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the dispersal of such collections as those 
at Britwell Court and Dorchester House is seemingly 
unregretted, it is consoling to be reminded that there 
are still great book-collectors in this country as well 
as in America. Of these Mr. Wise is chief. Not five 
American millionaires, even were they to club to- 
gether, could assemble a collection surpassing the 
Ashley Library on its own ground. And it is safe to 
say that his Shelley, Byron, Swinburne, Rossetti and 
Browning collections (to mention but a few) will never 
be equalled. Mr. Wise himself decided that he was 
born too late to collect Shakespeare; the collectors 
of the next generation will probably form the same 
conclusion concerning the early nineteenth-century 
Romantics. Meanwhile Mr. Wise’s learning and the 
library he has formed remain the greatest assets of 
modern bibliographical scholarship. The destiny of 
the Ashley Library should be a matter of concern to 
all book-lovers. Will it be retained in its integrity 
as a boon and delight to future students? There 
seems more than a hope that it will, for, speaking of 
the books annotated by Coleridge, Mr. Wise writes : 
** Since the death of the poet . .. the books have 
been carefully preserved and lovingly cherished by 
the family of James Gillman, by whose grand- 
daughter, Mrs. H. G. Watson, they were finally trans- 
ferred into my keeping, never, I trust, to be separated 
or scattered abroad.’’ In that trust all book-col- 
lectors heartily concur. 


* 
* * 


Another modern library of great interest is that 


formed by Mr. W. Marchbank at Gosforth, Northum- . 


berland. In contrast to Mr. Wise, who aims at com- 
pleteness, Mr. Marchbank’s aim is to gather a col- 
lection in which every British author of outstanding 
merit shall be represented by at least one first or 
early edition. Thus he owns examples (quartos) of 
Shakespeare, Webster, Greene, Marston, Chapman, 
Ford, Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, Rowley, Middle- 
ton, Day and Tourneur (among Elizabethans) as well 
as what is probably the finest existing Fourth Folio 
Shakespeare. He is rich in  eighteenth-century 
classics, with first editions of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
‘ Tristram Shandy,’ ‘ The Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ and many Goldsmith rarities. Boswell 
and the Johnson group are well represented. A par- 
ticularly fine ‘ Endymion’ in the original boards 
deserves mention. Among modern books Mr. March- 
bank has many treasures, including such uncommon 
works as Hudson’s pseudonymous novel ‘ Fan,’ Mr. 
Housman’s ‘ Shropshire Lad,’ and the original manu- 
script of Barrie’s ‘ Allihakbarries,’ which is bound 
together with the corrected proofs and the first 
private issue. And though his intention is to be re- 
presentative, Mr. Marchbank holds himself free to 
collect all the works of his favourite modern authors, 
when he can afford it; and so it comes about that his 
Stevensons, de la Mares, Barries and Beerbohms are 
almost complete. Hardy and Kipling are present 
through rare and early volumes. ‘“ Association 
copies ’’ are numerous on his shelves, and he is also 
a collector of autograph letters, holding with Foster 
(in his Life of Goldsmith) that ‘‘ A man’s handwrit- 
ing is part of himself.’’ 
A. J. A. Symons 


OLD BOOKS 
Catalogues issued regularly 
MANY THOUSANDS OF ENGRAVED PORTRAITs 


Suckling & Co., 13 Garrick St., London, W.C2 
Libraries Purchased 


INCUNABULA, MSS. AND FINELY 
PRINTED BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Catalogues of both sections, free on vequest 
Davis & Orioli, 30 Museum St., London, W.C.| 


MESSRS. DOBELL 


have one of the best stocks of 


Early English Books, Manuscripts 
AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues Free. 
P. J. & A. E. DOBELL, 8, Bruton Street, London, W.]. 


BOOKS BY, AND ABOUT OSCAR WILDE 


House of Pomegranates. First ed. Unopened. 1891. £3 3s. 

The Ideal Husband. First ed. Unopened. 1899. 2s. 

Importance of being Earnest. First ed. Unopened. 1899. £2 %. 

De Profundis. First ed. Fine copy. 1905. 12s. 6d. 

Intentions. Second ed. Unopened. Scarce. 1894. 25s. 

Dorian Gray. First issue. Lippincott’s Magazine. 1890, 
27s. 6d. 

Dorian Gray. First illus. ed. Fine copy. 1908. 15s. 

Life of Wilde by Frank Harris. 2 vols. 1918. £2 2s. 

Life of Wilde by Ingleby. N.D. 7s. 6d. 

Life and Bibliography by Mason. First ed. 1905. 21s. 

Miscellanies, by Wilde. First ed. Fine copy. 1908. 12s. 6d. 

The Soul of Man. First ed. Fine copy. 1907. 15s. 

Salome, illus. by Beardsley. Fine copy. 1907. 21s. 

The Sphinx, illus. by Alastair. 1920. 25s. 

Many other items of interest are in stock. 

Oscar Wilde was the most brilliant novelist, playwright, and 
conversationalist of the ’nineties and as the first of the moderns 
is worthy of the attention of all collectors. 

BOOKS WANTED.—Forsyte Saga. First ed. 

Lawrence’s Revolt of the Desert. Limited ed. 

Publications of the Athenian Society. 

Kipling’s Jungle Books. 1894-5. 

Scropi’s Deer Stalking. 1838. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Why Buy New Books? 
Why Not Borrow Them? 


DAY’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 
96 Mount Street, London, W.1 


Our “Accelerated Service ensures Latest Books being 
supplied immediately on request of Subscribers. Sub- 
scription Rates from £2 2s. yearly per volume. The 
“* Ordinary Service ”’ from £1 1s. per volume. 


Full Particulars sent on request. 


SPECIAL SALE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, 
etc., during March. 10% discount given on all Cash Pur- 
chases for Second-Hand Books. Inspection of Stock 
Invited. Sale Lists sent post free. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 
* 
The Natural History of 
a Savant 


Translated by Sir OLIVER LODGE 
A jeu d’esprit of the eminent physiologist, Prof. 
CHARLES RICHET, having for its theme the special 
peculiarities, idiosyncrasies and divers characters met 
with in learned men. Real as well as imaginary 
savants serve as examples. 5s. net. 


Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas 


Translated by INGEBORG LUND from the 
Danish of WILLIAM BEHREND 

Just what the music-lover wants to know about each 

of Beethoven’s sonatas. With 22 illustrations and 

many examples of Beethoven’s music. Large Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

Other Beethoven Works: BEETHOVEN, by Paul 

Bekker (10s. 6d. net); and BEETHOVEN’S 

LETTERS, translated by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 
(10s. 6d. net). 

Centennial List of Beethoven Books post free. 


Russia in 1926 
By R. F. and M. S. McWILLIAMS 


A graphic pen picture of daily life in Soviet Russia as 
seen last summer by two keen and_ independent 
travellers. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Well written . . . impartial.”"—Saturday Review. 


Prospectus post free. 


Hellas the Forerunner 
By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 


An attractive outline of Greek History, and of the 

great figures that give it, in thought and action, 

its everlasting interest and significance. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Naples 


By CECIL HEADLAM 


Illustrated with photographs and many line-drawings 

by Major Benton Fletcher. Both a literary and his- 

torical record of and a guide-book to Naples, the 

Siren City as much for lovers of art as for lovers 
of natural beauty. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


4 List of 35 Volumes in this Medieval Towns Series 
post free. 


Coming Shortly 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. 
II. Mopern Times. By Louis Cazamian. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

COSTUME AND FASHION. Vol. II. 1066-1485. 
By Herbert Norris. 400 Illustrations. 30s. net. 

LONDON. By George H. Cunningham. 9800 pp. 


21s. net. 

MUSIC : CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC AND 
MODERN. (Mus. Doc.). 
10s. 6d. net. 

THE LETTERS OF BARON VON HUGEL. 21s. 
net. 


A FLORENTINE DIARY FROM 1450 TO 1516. 
By Luca Landucci. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE PRINCESS DES URSINS. By Maud Crutt- 
well. 8s. 6d. net. 
Fiction 
AKHNATON, KING OF EGYPT. By Dmitri 
Merezkhovsky. 7s. 6d. net. 


SALTACRES. By Leslie Reid, Author of The Rector 
of Maliseet. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SUN OF THE DEAD. By Ivan Shmelov. 
7s. 6d. net. 
* 


Spring List Post Free 
ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 


H. istory 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
A picture book of its antiquities, 35s. (36s.) 


THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 
Historical Notes on its use. Illus. 18s. (18s. 9d.) 


E conomics 


NATIONAL DEBT AND TAXATION. 
Report of the Colwyn Committee. 7s. 6d. (8s.) 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


EFFICIENCY. 
Report of the Balfour Committee. 5s. (5s. 6d.) 


cience 
RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES. 


Third Report on cleaning and restoration of Museum 
Exhibits. Illustrated. Boards. 5s. (5s. 6d.) 


LEGIBILITY OF PRINT. 
A scientific treatment of typography. 4s. (4s. 2d.) 


These and other Government Publications of wide appeal can be 
obtained at the net prices stated (postage included in brackets) 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St. 
CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew's Cres. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Sq. W. 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 
SERIES 


Forty Volumes have been Published 
Price 10/6 each 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Trial of 


HERBERT ROWSE 
ARMSTRONG 


Edited by FILSON YOUNG 


Recent Volumes: 


Charles Peace Abraham Thornton 
Katharine Nairn Ronald True 

Kate Webster Roger Casement 
Adolf Beck The Seddons 


Illustrated Pamphlet containing particulars of the 
Series sent post free on application to the Publishers 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD. 


12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH 
And at LONDON and GLASGOW 
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MOTORING 
LOOKING AFTER THE CAR 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


the Ministry of Transport, approximately 

eighteen hundred motor-cars are licensed in 
England, Scotland and Wales every day of each week. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that a large 
proportion of the drivers and owners know little of 
the mechanism of their cars or how to overcome small 
difficulties. For instance, there has been quite a 
number of complaints that in certain makes of cars, 
which are provided with vacuum feed of the petrol 
to the carburettor, the drain cock was screwed into 
a boss at the bottom of the vacuum tank, this boss 
projecting inside above the bottom of the small tank 
to such an extent that several tablespoonfuls of 
water and dirt could lie in the bottom and could not 
be drawn off through the drain cock. The easiest 
way to cure this trouble is to fill up the bottom of 
the vacuum tank with liquid plaster of Paris until 
the level is above that of the boss, making the drain- 
ing outlet the lowest spot. If this is not done it is 
necessary frequently to disconnect and wash out the 
sediment, or water, that may have collected there 
from using dirty petrol. Although one hears from 
various motorists that they see little difference in the 
various brands of petrol, some of the cheaper sorts 
give trouble to the users owing to the presence of 
water and dirt. For that reason the wise driver buys 
petrol of well-recognized brands, because it can be 
relied on as being clean and free from deleterious 
matter, which is not always the case with cheaper 


A CCORDING to the figures recently issued by 


and less refined unbranded fuel. As regards y 
tanks fitted on cars, it is advisable to see that th 
drain cock is so connected that the remedy ime, 
tioned above is not necessary. 


* 
* * 


_ With the general desire for economy, some { 
ists are apt to buy the lowest-priced lubricating gj 
procurable. They may be fortunate, sometimes, j, 
finding a low-priced oil to suit the mechanism, but i 
must be remembered that worn pistons, cylinders and 
bearings, ‘‘ big ” or ‘‘ little’? ends, are Costly to re. 
pair; efficient lubrication is the only insurance againg 
such trouble. Therefore, always buy the best oil that jy 
suitable for the particular engine in the car. It js 
actually a matter of safety; a suddenly seized engin 
may cause an accident. In regard to accidents, a sug. 
gestion was put forward recently that in cities an 
towns where footpaths and pavements exist, fewe 
accidents to pedestrians would occur if they walked o 
the left-hand side, in place of the right-hand side, o 
footpaths. Pedestrians nearest the kerb would then fe 
facing the traffic coming towards them, and thos 
walking with their back to the traffic would have the 
width of the pavement to cross before stepping into 
the road, which would give them time to see that the 
way was clear. It is by paying attention to apparently 
small matters that motorists can avoid trouble for 
themselves. Yet they frequently forget to do s, 
Oiling leather hoods, for instance, prevents them from 
developing unsightly cracks, and makes the materia 
flexible, yet comparatively few owners, who do no 
employ a paid driver, ever trouble to make use of 
this simple remedy, which is so efficacious in presery. 
ing the smart appearance of their car. 


ONDON at night sixty 

years ago! ... .gas lamps 
shining on the roofs of hansoms, 
spanking smartly along Picca- 
dilly, carrying the young bloods 
of the sixties. 
In those days the hansom was _. | 
the height of fashion. There ro 
was always a gay and luxurious 
air about it, with its smart L 
horse, elegant build and easy. ~ 
going. And nobody would drive 
in the sober four-wheeler if 
they could only get a hansom. 
To-day the slim and luxurious 
Bentley is the aim of every one 
who desires the last word in 
cars. 
Exquisitely proportioned; pow- 
erful engines running  silkily 
and silently ; subtle, swift, distin- 
guished, the Bentley is fashion’s 
favourite. And nobody would 
own another car if they could 
own a Bentley. 


BENTLEY 


GUARANTEE 


The 3-Litre Bentley 


3-Litre Chassis . . 
6-Cyl. Chassis . . . . 


= BENTLEY MOTORS LIMITED, Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W.1 
"Phone: Regent 6911 


. Prices from £895 
Prices from £1,450 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 


’Grams; “ Benmotlim, Phone, London” 
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Our 11 H.P. engine actu- 
ally: develops over 25 
e materia 


Enjoy roe B.H.P. while 


It will be seen, therefore, 
that our engines compare 


Fi ith Murray’s and taste the more than favourably 
The secret of Murray ’s mellowness 
ein reasons for the continually 
increasing popularity of 


Murray’s discovered the formula in Clyno Cars. 


1850, and use it to-day. This amazing efficiency prices rrom 
Not a matter of cost, but tobacco of all Clyno Car engines £ 1 6 0 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 
M ARKETS have developed an exceptionally 


uninteresting tone not altogether unusual in 

the few weeks preceding the Budget. 
Rumour has been busy with the tobacco taxes and 
their efiect on the shares of the popular tobacco com- 
panies. The shares of the British American Tobacco 
Company, whose business is entirely export, have 
not been influenced, and have remained firm as an 
exception. In my opinion, these fears are being 
grossly exaggerated. If an additional tax is being 
imposed on tobacco I cannot help thinking it will 
be passed on to the consumer in some way or other, 
even though the Chancellor may be aiming at the 
large profits made by the tobacco companies. Im- 
perial Tobacco shares have had a very sharp fall, and 
if no rally occurs in the interval the wise man will 
buy Imperial Tobacco shares five minutes before the 
Stock Exchange closes on the Budget day. Should 
there be no tax, the shares will rise. Should there 
be a tax, I foresee many Bears will want to cover, 
and the unexpected will happen. 


INVESTING FROM ABROAD 


A reader writes from Cairo asking me to devote 
a paragraph to investments suitable for residents 
abroad who are not subject to British income tax 
Income tax, I must explain, is deducted on the divi- 
dends or interest of all companies and corporations 
registered in the United Kingdom, and foreigners 
cannot claim exemption or relief from such deduc- 
tions. There are, however, certain exemptions. On 
the following securities interest or dividends are paid 
without deduction of tax, or should such tax be de- 
ducted, a refund of the sum may be claimed by resi- 
dents abroad : 

1. The following British Government Securities :— 

5 per cent. War Loan 1929-47; 5 per cent. National War 

Bonds (all series); 4 per cent. Victory Bonds; 4 per cent. 

Funding Loan 1960-90. 

2. Colonial Foreign 

Securities. 


Government and Municipal 


3. Shares and Stock of Companies registered in the Colonies © 


or abroad. 

Many Colonial railway companies come under cate- 
gory 3 of the previous paragraph, the best known 
of which is probably the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the shares of which are a sound invest- 
ment. A similar description also applies to the stock 
of the Orleans Railway Company and that of the 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railways. Among 
banks whose shares can be purchased on the London 
Stock Exchange will be found the Bank of Montreal, 
the Bank of New South Wales, the National Bank 
of Egypt, the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and many others. In all these cases 
residents akroad do not have to pay British income 
tax. 

There are many electric companies such as the 
Brazil Traction Light and Power Company and the 
Mexican Light and Power Company. Moving on 
to mines, we find the Anaconda Mining Company and 
Burma Corporation, among many others. It will be 
seen that there is a considerable selection. I will 
try from time to time to deal with specific stocks 
coming under this category. Meanwhile, those in- 
terested will find a complete list in a brochure entitled 
‘ Stock Exchange Investments for Non-residents,’ 
published by Frederick C Mathieson and Sons, 16 
Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2, which can be ob- 
tained for the modest sum of 6d. 


COURTAULD 

After a careful perusal of Mr. Samuel Courtauld’s 
speech at the Courtauld meeting last week, which was 
fully reported in this paper, I fail to understand why 
the price of the shares has fallen back. The explana- 


tion may be that the speculative element, who make 
the shares in this company one of their happy hunt. 
ing grounds, do not see anything to go for in the 
immediate future. I feel, however, that permanent 
investors should embrace the present Opportunity of 
buying shares at an attractive price. In a popular 
speculative counter such as Courtaulds, it is impos. 
sible to forecast day to day fluctuations, but over a 
long period these shares should most certainly ap- 
preciate in value. 


UNDERGROUND ORDINARY 


At the meeting of the Underground Electric Raj. 
ways Company of London held last Tuesday, Lord 
Ashfield, the Chairman, was in optimistic vein. He 
referred to the question of the conversion of the 
tax-free income bonds, and stated that although he 
was not in a position to make any definite pronounce. 
ment, the matter was engaging the attention of the 
Board, and that he was hopeful that a plan would 
be devised which would strengthen and improve the 
financial structure of the Company. Reference has 
been made in the past in these notes to the £1 Under. 
ground Ordinary shares, which still appear an attrac. 
tive purchase for a long lock-up. 


STAVELEY TRUST 


Shareholders in the Staveley Trust are being given 
the opportunity to subscribe for one new Ordina 
share at 21s. for four shares held. On the issue of 
these further shares the subscribed capital of the com. 
pany will consist of 210,000 Ordinary shares of £1 
each and 60,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each. The 
progress of the Trust during the last three yea. has 
been extremely satisfactory. The gross profits for the 
six months ended January 31, 1927, amounted to 
£9,730, being at the rate of 12% per annum on the 
capital issued. Holders of these shares should most 
certainly exercise their rights. 


ALLSOPP INVESTMENTS 

Recently an issue of £1,000,000 6% First Mort- 
gage Debenture Stock in the Allsopp Brewery Invest- 
ments, Ltd., was made at 97%. The debenture is 
guaranteed unconditionally as to principal, interest, 
and sinking fund by Samuel Allsopp and Sons, Ltd. 
The issue was not fully applied for, with the result 
that the debenture can be purchased at about 2 dis- 
count, at which level it appears an attractively cheap 
investment for mixing purposes. The assets of the 
Company consist of various brewery investments, 
which it acquired from Samuel Allsopp and Sons. 


BELL BROTHERS 
On Monday next the lists will open for an issue at 


-par of 100,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Participating 


Preference shares of £1 each and 500,000 Ordinary 
shares of 1s. each in Bell Brothers (Manchester) 1927 
Limited. The Company has been formed to acquire 
as a going concern the well-known business of Bell 
Brothers (Manchester) Limited who are the largest 
manufacturers of Water Purification plant in the 
country. The prospectus will contain a chartered ac- 
countants’ certificate which will show that the net 
profit for the past year, after allowing for depreciation 
and all charges, is sufficient to cover the fixed Pre- 
ference Dividend of 7} per cent. on the Preference 
shares now offered nearly three and a half times over 
and if divided up to the hilt this profit would allow 
the Preference shares to receive the full further 2} 
per cent. which their participating rights entitles them 
to with a balance sufficient to pay 31 per cent. on 
the Ordinary Capital. These shares appear in their 
class an attractive investment and the issue will be 
quickly taken up. Taurus 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found the report of 
the proceedings at the Meeting of Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, and the 
Prospectus of Messrs, Bell Brothers. 
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Company Meeting 


Underground Electric Railways Company of London 


The annual general meeting of The Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London, Ltd., was held on March 15 
at 55 Broadway, Westminster. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, who presided, said: Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I hardly need to remind you that the dividend 
js the first which has ever been paid upon the ordinary share 

ital of your Company. This capital was issued as far back 
as the year 1902, so that for about a quarter of a century 
an investment of five million pounds has been used in the ser- 
yice of the travelling public of Greater London, while the 
owners of these shares (averaging some 3,850 investors) have 
not received a single penny in return. When you reflect upon 
the growth of our business during those 25 years, and the 
volume of work which has been done in the provision of travel- 
ling facilities for London, you will rightly say that a meagre 
dividend of 1} per cent. and this prodigious public service fit 
ill together, and I can agree with you. You deserve much 


more, 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

I think I am entitled on this occasion to set before you 
once again what has been the policy which has governed our 
conduct during the last twenty years in which we have been 

aged in the active provision of public passenger transport. 
Your interests started with underground railways. They were 
exceedingly costly to build, and the volume of traffic which they 
secured was grievously inadequate. The first years of their 
operation was a grave disappointment. It was clear that 
desperate remedies were required. Two have been persistently 
tried. 

One was a sustained effort to expand either by the con- 
struction of extension railways, to enlarge the field from which 
traffic was secured for the Underground system as a whole, or 
by the acquisition in one form or another of other railways 
which could be combined with the original Underground system. 
The Central London and the City and South London Railways 
have been brought under your control, 

The Bakerloo Railway has been extended to Queen’s Park 
and, by arrangement with the old London and North Western 
Railway, trains have been projected from that station to Wat- 
ford. The Hampstead line has been extended from Golders 
Green to Edgware, and the City and South London Railway 
reconstructed and enlarged and a new extension built from 
Clahham Common to Morden, together with an extension of the 
London Electric Raifway from Charing Cross to Kennington. 

While it was recognized that these measures would result in 
considerable accession of strength to your interests, it was felt 
essential that still further steps should be taken to strengthen 
the position of your Company, and the scope of your activities 
was accordingly widened to include certain Tramway and 
Omnibus undertakings. 

At the present time, in addition to the 79 route miles of 
Underground Railways, your Company controls, or is concerned 
in, over 4,700 omnibuses operating over 860 miles of roadway, 
in 113 route miles of tramways, in a large manufacturing com- 
pany, and in an important power supply company. 

In 1908 the Companies in which you were interested ran only 
# million car miles: in 1926 they had increased to 242 million, 
an increase of 505 per cent. The number of passengers carried 
increased from 206 million in 1908 to 1,842 million in 1926, 
an increase of 794 per cent. 

If we turn to the gross earnings of all the Companies in 
which you were interested at these two dates, we find that 
whereas in 1908 the gross receipts totalled only £1,500,000, 
for 1926 they totalled £18,500,000, an increase of 1,133 per 
cent, 


In 1908 the balance remaining after paying all working ex- 
penses and meeting fixed charges amounted to £174,000. In 
1926 it totalled £2,100,000, an increase of 1,107 per cent. In 
these years we have added to the reserve funds until they 
now aggregate a total sum of £7,000,000. 

In considering these statistics, allowance must, of course, be 
made for the economic changes which have taken place in this 
country since 1908, but even after making full allowance for 
those changes, the figures clearly demonstrate the great en- 
largement of your interests in the provision of traffic facilities 
for London. 

In one sense, all this expansion cost you dearly, but I would 
assure you it was inevitable; without it we could not have won 
through to the position which we are in to-day. Your courage 
and self-denial for all these years is your claim for considera- 
tion and reward to-day. 

TRAFFIC SCHEME 

The Committee of the Ministry of Transport have in each 
of their reports supported our suggestion for a scheme of co- 
ordination; they have said that the proposals appear to them 
© contain the only possible solution to this difficult problem; 
that the services of train, tram, and omnibus must be com- 
Plemental and not competitive. There would seem to be no 
reason for further delay. The problem of London Traffic has 
en reviewed and reported upon by Commissions and Com- 
mittees for many years, and every phase of it has been dis- 
cussed. I would remind you that such a scheme would require 
the support and approval of Parliament, and I hope, therefore, 
that the Government will now actively interest themselves in 
the Matter and take the necessary steps to secure that approval 
Without further delay. 

are three principles which must underlie any scheme 


which I think will meet with your approval, and it may be 
convenient that I should explain them to you briefly. First of 
all the common management must, in our view, be a common 
management such as is provided by private enterprise. It would 
be impossible to build up a management in the nature of a 
civil or municipal service which would retain the liveliness and 
flexibility of the managemeng which is at your disposal. Every 
incentive which the recognition of merit and the reward of 
ability and enterprise offers must be retained if the success now 
reached is to be continued and enlarged. I rather think many 
who were onca wedded to the notion of nationalization or muni- 
cipalization realize that this is no cure, but rather the intro- 
duction of the dead hand into public utility undertakings. 

Second, and it is an essential corollary of the first principle, 
the public must be protected against any risk of exploitation 
for private gain. There can be no objection to an effective public 
control being set up to ensure three things: a wise and ordered 
programme of expansion and development, a scale of fares not 
higher than is needed to ensure a reasonable return upon the 
capital invested, and an adequate service capable of meeting the 
real needs of the public. 

FINANCE 


Third, there must be a common finance. The key to this is 
the common fund to which all must contribute according to 
their ability, and from which all must receive according to 
their needs. The common fund must be sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the capital dependent upon it, with some margin 
over. It must be prosperous, for without prosperity no transport 
system can grow. The margin is wanted for the support of 
fresh capital; the fresh capital is wanted for the provision of new 
facilities. There must be a constant growth. The common 
fund must also be permanent. Fresh capital will have to be 
raised on the security of the common fund, and that security 
cannot be limited to a term of years. Unless the scheme for a 
common management and a common fund offers chances of 
permanence and opens up possibilities of developments to meet 
the urgent needs of London, and enables in a few years works 
which the London Traffic Advisory Committee recommends to Be 
executed, I do not think we should wish to be associated with 
it. I must be quite candid. What we seek under any scheme 
is security. For this we are willing to come under such con- 
trol as will ensure that our earnings are only sufficient to 
provide for a reasonable return upon our capital. A moderate 
and certain dividend upon the capital of the operating Com- 
panies must, I suggest, be our aim. But the certainty must 
be as well secured as the moderation. This is not a selfish in- 
terest of our own, but the true interest of London if London 
is to obtain the transport system it seeks. 

What London needs is a definite programme for the exten- 
sion of her transport systems carefully planned year by year 
in order that the facilities may be steadily improved to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of the population. I cannot ifriagine 
a more favourable moment than the present for establishing 
such a plan. 

I should like again to make it clear that on the present 
basis of costs, there need be no increase in fares; with proper 
co-ordination there is sufficient revenue to be obtained from 
the travelling public of London at the present level of fares not 
only to maintain the existing services upon an efficient and 
economical basis, but also to provide the necessary margin to 
attract fresh capital for improvements and extensions.: It is 
because we are convinced that this is the proper solution that 
we are prepared to accept a public body who would be in close 
touch with our affairs, who would have a knowledge of our 
services and the fares we charge for them, and who would 
ensure that fares are only maintained at a level which is neces- 
sary for the efficient operation of the systems and no more. 


PROSPECTS 


Finally, I must say just a word or two about your future 
prospects. As regards the Operating Companies, I have already 
said that their results for the past year were adversely affected 
by the industrial troubles which occurred in that year, and I, 
therefore, have no doubt but for those unfortunate and regret- 
table events, the results would have been much more favourable. 
I think we may safely assume that we shall be spared from 
similar disasters, and although for the first two months of the 
present year the traffics for various reasons are not up to our 
expectations, and the expenses are still affected by the events 
of last year, I am confident that the results for this year will 
be an improvement over those now under review. Then, as 
regards your investments in other undertakings. The Associated 
Equipment Company has considerable orders for chassis on 
hand and, while the transfer from Walthamstow to Southall 
must necessarily involve us in some additional expense, I am 
satisfied that the trading results for the current year will not 
give cause for any disappointment. I can safely say the same 
about your interests in the North Metropolitan Power Supply 
Company. The management of that Company is in capable 
hands, and I prophesy for that Company a prosperous future. 

From what I have said, you will, I have no doubt, have 
come to the conclusion that I am anticipating that the Report 
of the Directors and Statement of Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, will not be unworthy of those who are 
charged with the responsibility for their preparation and sub- 
mission to you. I am not disposed to disagree with that con- 
clusion. 

The report was adopted. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 261 


Our AGE WITH LOVE OF SPEED IS BLEST, OR CURST: 

A FEATURE OF MY SECOND Is My First, 

WHICH SWIFTLY TO HIS GOAL THE TRAV’LLER CARRIES, 
AND SPEED TO COMFORT, EASE TO SAFETY MARRIES. 


In park and hedge-row long may brave the gale. 
Him on the wheel behead and eke curtail. 

In thousands throngs the Cornish fisher’s net. 
Treat thus your house, and soon it may be let. 
Crowned with success, more often, friend, than not. 
At Christmas-time I’ve seen it burning hot. 
Played by our ancestors; its heart a tree. 

The lady in me counsel took—and tea. 
Debauched. The monarch’s father cannot stay. 
10. Transpose a Roman goddess next, I pray. 

11. ‘‘ If your scrawl’s that, why paper waste, and ink? 
12. Your writing-master, sir, was this, I think!” 


Solution of Acrostic No. 259 


B ello W 
R Abid 
E loquen T 
A ccessibl E 
D ippe R 
F reedo M 
R eluctanc E 
U nlawfu L 
I ne Ome 
T uree N 


Acrostic No. 259.—The winner is Mrs. Sparrow, The Or- 
chards, Compton, Wolverhampton, who has selected as her 
prize ‘ Funeral Customs: Their Origin and Development,’ by 
Bertram S. Puckle, published by Werner Laurie and reviewed 
in our columns on March 5, under the title of ‘ Funerals.: 
Eleven other competitors chose this book, 19 named ‘ The 
Dark Gentleman,’ seventeen ‘ Primitive Italy,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, Baldersby, Carlton, Ceyx, J. 
Chambers, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, Dolmar, Doric, East Sheen, 
Cyril E. Ford, Gay, Kirkton, Lilian, Madge, Met, N. O. Sel- 
lam, Oakapple, Rikki, Sisyphus, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Trike, 
Twyford, Yewden, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Jop, John Lennie, Martha, 
George W. Miller, Plumbago, Penelope, Peter, Shorwell, St. 
Ives, Varach, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

Other results held over till next week. 


PENP SS 


Stock Exchange Securities 


Every description of stocks and shares bought 
and sold for cash, 


Investors can purchase shares defer payment to 
whatever time convenient to them. 


Best advice given by statistical department as 
to investments. 


NEWMAN WILLIAMS & Co., 
15 COPTHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2 
London Wall 5756 Telegrams: Newmiltastock, London 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


THE SHAVE 
WITH THE 
SMILE IN 

IT! 


ve 


7 
NEW IMPROVED 


GILLETTE OUT 
FITS, 21/- and 


The first requisite of correct ap- | 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 


OLD 4 cu It is for that reason men in all cou 
LETTE SERIES. parts of the world so heartily ap- 
2/6 and upwards prove the Gillette Safety Razor. EVG 


GILLETTE BLADES 
In packets of 10 (20 
shaving edges), 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 
shaving edges), 2/3 
Sold by Gillette Dealers 
everywhere. 


Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 


Safet 
azor 


or 
5 
roles 


forms an acceptable gift 


for your friend or you 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch 
oi ae Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd. W-A.257 
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Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd. 
184-188 Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
, Tuesday and Wednesday. March 21, 22 and 23 
LOIS MORAN, LOUISE DRESSER and NORAH BEERY in 
Rex Beach's “‘PADLOCKED” 


ERNEST TORRENCE and GEORGIA HALE in 
““THE RAINMAKER,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. March 24, 25 and 26 
DOROTHY MacKAILL and CONWAY TEARLE in 
“THE DANCER OF PARIS” 
Michael Arlen’s Story 


RAYMOND GRIFFITH and HELENE COSTELLO in 
“*FRESH PAINT,” etc. 


Managing Director : SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Sq., S.W. (Sloane 5137). 
EVGS. 8.30. MATS. THURS., SAT. at 2.30. (Last 2 Weeks) 
THE BLUE COMET 
A Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


(Author of “‘ The Farmer’s Wife ” and ‘‘ Yellow Sands ’’) 
Wed., Mar. 30 BERT’S GIRL, by Elizabeth Baker 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. (Ger. 4032) 
WED. NEXT at 8.15. (Subsequently at 8.30) 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY 
MATS. March 26 and every Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 
MOZART’S OPERA 


COSI FAN TUTTE 
(The School for Lovers) 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 33 guineas; 

1%s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
Sls. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


ENTAL FATIGUE, ‘‘ Nerves.’’ A very quiet and rest- 

ful Home with help and attention. Men only. Mental 

specialist attends. South Beacon, Hadlow Down, Uckfield, 
Sussex. Telephone: Hadlow Down. 


Tours 


UNSHINE Tours in Glorious Greece. Delightful motor 
tours. Individual attention. Minimum Rates. Write for 
particulars to H. J. Woodley & Co., 4 Place St. George, 


Galleries 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 


7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


BY 
JEAN MARCHAND 
Exhibition open till March 26. 10-5. Sats. 10-1 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 


or _ rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
8 Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


Shipping 


P 9 and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
Under Contract with H.M. Government 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 


Lendon, $.W.1; Frei, or General Business: 123 Leadenhall Street, E.C.5. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 
YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone ; 2220 Cheltenham. 


ALL SONG-WRITERS  (Axthore and Composers) 


should send for remarkable 
free book ‘‘ Song Writing as a Profitable Career.’ Write for 
your copy to-day. Sent post free. International Music Agency, 
Box 289, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


ONEY IN WRITING SONGS. Send along your best 

poems for expert advice. No fees. Music set free to 

verses suitable for publication on royalty basis.—Strand 
Music Co., 47 Gerrard Street, W.1. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2., Gerrard 6179. Typewriting, 
Duplicating, Translations. 


Schools 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


About Six Scholarships—£50-£25—will be offered for competition 
on May 24 and 25. 


Particulars from 
Headmaster, Bloxham School, near Banbury. 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from 4,72 per annum. Apply Principals. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


To commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the School two 
additional Entrance Scholarships value £50 will be open for 
competition on July 12 and 13. Boys must have bee under 14 
on January 1, 1927. 

Full particulars from S. M. Toyne, M.A., Headmaster. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 19.3.1927 
Allen & Unwin 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash " Grayson 
Basil Blackwell erbert Jenkins Odhams 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
& Blackett Low 
Kegen Paul 
Plumer Unwin Mecmillan The Bodley Head 
Foulis Melrose Ward, Lock 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Gyldendal 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this compen 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


BELL BROTHERS (Manchester, 1927) | 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917) 


SHARE CAPITAL - £150,000 |* 


Divided into’ 


100,000 7} °/, Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each £100,000 iA 
1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. each- - - - 50,000 | 
£150,000 

I 

Particulars will be advertised in the Press on Monday next of an t 

ISSUE AT PAR ni 

Mus 

OF p 

100,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each : 
AND 


500,000 Ordinary Shares of 1s. each. 


SU 


Applicants for Preference Shares can apply for and have allotted one Ordinary Share in respect of each Preference Share 
allotted. Applications for Ordinary Shares alone will not be accepted. 


The Newport Trust, Limited, and their associates have applied for and will be allotted 400,000 Ordinary Shares at par 
for cash. 


The Prospectus will show that :— 


1. The Company has been formed to acquire as a going concern and to develop the well-known progressive business of 
Bell Brothers (Manchester), '.imited, who are the largest manufacturers of Water Purification Plant in the country. 
The sale of the undertaking to the new Company involves no change in the continuity of the business or its successful 
management. 


2. The undertaking, which is old-established, has enjoyed increasing prosperity since its inception, and (inter alia) are 
Contractors to His Majesty’s Government, a number of Colonial Governments, County Councils, and Municipal and 
Local Authorities in this country. The Company will have the benefit of existing contracts, which at the present time 
show a progressive increase. 


3. On the basis of average profits for the past three years, after allowing for depreciation and all charges, the fixed Pref: 
erence dividend of 7} per cent. is covered nearly three and a half times, and the amount remaining, after also meeting the 
extra 2} per cent. participation to which the Preference Shares are entitled, is equivalent to over 31 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Share Capital of the Company. 


4. The Profits on which the Prospectus is based show a progressive increase each year, despite the General and Coal Strikes 
during 1926. With a revival of trade the business should be considerably increased, and the Directors are of the opinion 
that the resources of the Company, together with the capital provided by the issue, are sufficient for all requirements. 


5. Neo promotion profit has been or will be paid by the Company. 


Prospectuses and Application Forms can be obtained on Monday next from: 


GLYN, MILLS & CO., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C.3, and Branches. 

LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK LIMITED, Spring Gardens, Manchester, and Branches. 
ARTHUR B. WINCH & CO., 29 King Street, Guildhall, E.C.2, and London Stock Exchange. 
DAVID Q. HENRIQUES & CO., 13 Pall Mall, Manchester, and Manchester Stock Exchange. 
THE REGISTERED OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, Calder Iron Works, Denton, Manchester, 


and from 


THE NEWPORT TRUST, LIMITED, 
Stafford House, King William Street, London, E.C.4 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, 
in the County of London, and Printed by Hexsert Retacn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, $.E.1; Saturday, March 19, 1 
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